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BE RESOLUTE 
HE law of worthy 


life is fundamen- 
tally the law of strife. It 
is only through labor 
and painful effort, by 
Srim energy and reso- 
lute courage, that we 
move on to better things. 


—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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LIVES OF THE DEAFENED* 


EARNEST ELMo CALKINS 


E do not know of as many deaf 

painters as deaf writers, but 

that is merely because the paint- 
er’s means of expression did not lend 
itself to such personal confessions. 
There were doubtless many. The legend 
of Pinturicchio’s deafness rests entirely 
on a passage in the Cronaca de Perugia 
of Francesco Matarazzo. After a glow- 
ing eulogy of Perugino, Matarazzo says, 


That is all we know. Vasari says 
nothing, being more concerned with prov- 
ing that Raphael drew the cartoons for 
Pinturicchio’s great frescoes, in the 
Sienna Cathedral library, of the life of 
Aeneas Piccolomini (Pope Pius. Surely 
Virgil’s “Pius Aeneas” suggested his 
title.) One wishes that Vasari had 
been more prolix. How deaf was he? 
Did he carry an ear trumpet? Was the 





—By Courtesy of the Public Library, Washington, D. C. 


DETAIL FROM THE DISPUTATION OF ST. CATHERINE, WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE 
ARTIST, PINTURICCHIO (RIGHT) 


“There was also another master whom 
many called El Pentoricchio; and others 
Sordiccio, because he was deaf and un- 
dersized, and of insignificant appear- 
ance.” 


*This is the third of. a series of articles by 
Mr. Calkins, the other two appearing in the 
July and August issues. 


deafness the reason he chose the career 
of a painter? None of which we shall 
ever know, but there is no denying that 
Bernardino’s deafness gives him an in- 
terest for me that Perugino and Raphael 
do not possess. 

St. Nicholas, that delightful “maga- 
zine for boys and girls conducted by 
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Mary Mapes Dodge,” came to our house 
when I was a small boy, and in an early 
number there was a steel engraving 
which I greatly admired. It was a por- 
trait of Miss Penelope Boothby (I fear 
I pronounced it Penny-lope) and the 
legend added in smaller type, “after the 
painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds.” Thus 
was I first introduced to another deai 
immortal, though I did not know about 
the deafness until long after. Then it 
must have been Boswell who informed 
me. Reynolds and his ear trumpet were 
a familiar spectacle at the famous Club. 
So far from being sensitive about his 
infirmity, Reynolds not only painted him- 
self with his ear trumpet, as Mrs. Thrale 
reminded Dr. Johnson, but in another 
self-portrait he depicts himself with his 
hand behind his ear. 

Reynolds was of a sociable disposi- 
tion, entertained frequently and well, 
and at the gatherings of the Club was by 
no means an obscure figure. His name 
appears often in the letters, diaries and 
table talk of that day, but comment on 


—Courtesy of the Public Library, Washington, D.C. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
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MISS BOWLES AND HER DOG, BY SIR 
JOSHUA REYNOLDS, FAMOUS AS A 
PAINTER OF CHILDREN 


his deafness seldom goes deep enough to 
give one an idea of what it meant to 
him. Walpole refers to him over and 
over, mostly in terms of spiteful dis- 
paragement (Horry did fancy himself 
as an art critic), but hardly ever men- 
tions his deafness. Once Walpole 
wished he had a great ear trumpet, like 
Sir Joshua’s, that he might hear what 
was said in Mercury or Venus. 

Perhaps the best picture of Reynolds 
in his relation to his deafness is the one 
given by Goldsmith in “Retaliation”. As 
its name suggests, this poem was a sort 
of joke in which Goldsmith paid off a 
few old scores, in the guise of a series 
of epitaphs on his fellow members in 
the Club, ending with Reynolds. It 
was the last thing poor Goldy wrote, 
and was unfinished, the poet intending 
to add his own epitaph. 











YE THAT ARE DEAF 


“Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you 
my mind, 

He has not left a wiser or better behind; 

His pencil was striking, resistless and 
grand, 

His manners were gentle, complying and 
bland, 

Still born to improve us in every part, 

His pencil our faces, his manners our 
heart ; 

To coxcombs averse, yet most skillfully 
steering ; 

When they judged without skill, he was 
still hard of hearing ; 
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When they talked of their Raphaels, 
Correggios and stuff, 

He shifted his trumpet, and only took 
snuff.” 

It only remains to add that Reynolds’ 
deafness was the result of a cold con- 
tracted while copying the Raphaels in 
the Vatican (Raphael, the gifted pupil 
of that other great deaf painter, Pin- 
turicchio). One remembers with a 
shiver of understanding the tomb-like 
age-old chill of those Italian galleries— 
cold with a coldness that has never 
known warmth. 





YE THAT ARE DEAF 


(Extracts from an article in Comfort) 


E. J. Betrerty 


HIS article is mainly for the deaf 

and the hard of hearing. I am 

neither the one nor the other, but 
all my life I have somehow had deaf 
people about me. From those merely 
hard of hearing to those deaf through- 
out life, and brought up at schools for 
the deaf children, I have had friends; 
friends who talked with the fingers of 
one hand, or with both hands, some who 
read lips easily and some who depended 
on writing, and others using ear trum- 
pets or tubes. When one comes right 
down to thinking about it, it is really 
astonishing how many deaf people there 
are. 

There is nothing that I enjoy better 
than to have a certain friend of mine 
who obtained all of her schooling at a 
large school for the deaf—the same 
one where our President’s wife once 
taught—tell me the different ways in 
which she was taught to talk, and read 
lips. She talks very well, still I have 
some friends just as deaf who speak 
even better, but not in such low, pleasant 
tones. 

If you will place your finger tips on 


your chest, you will feel a vibration 
each time you speak. The lower your 
tone of voice, the stronger the vibra- 
tion, and the higher the tone, the less 
vibration. If ones uses a high, “heady” 
voice, it cannot be felt in the chest at 
all. But if the tone becomes at all 
nasal, it can be felt by placing the fin- 
gers each side of the nostrils. _ By this 
method my friend has carefully trained 
her tones until they are sweet and low. 

Lip-reading is not as difficult as it 
would appear. Every deaf person of 
any intelligence whatsoever should take 
it up, for it makes conversation so much 
simpler, communication with others so 
much easier. Most of my friends who 
are deaf read the lips. I myself, though 
not deaf, have learned to do so fairly 
well. The speaker must be facing the 
light, that the motion of the lips may 
be plainly seen, and how intently the 
deaf person watches every movement.of 
the lips! If one mumbles words,. or 
speaks without moving the lips much, it 
is useless to expect to be understood. by 
a lip-reader. A lip-reader gathers each 
and every syllable from each separate 
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and clean-cut movement of the lips. In 
endeavoring to talk to the lip-reader, one 
becomes accustomed to speak distinctly, 
though not loudly, and-to let the lips 
form each syllable clearly and _ plainly. 
Much intercourse with deaf lip-readers 
will get one in the habit of also watching 
lips, and in a short time one finds that 
lip-moving means words, even though 
some noise for the movement is present. 

Every one has sympathy, of ¢ourse, 
for anyone afflicted with any degree of 
deafness, but it certainly makes a deaf 
person much easier to get along with, 
if they make some effort to read lips. 
It makes conversation practically as sim- 
ple as though the person were of normal 
hearing. 

A great many deaf people were not 
born so, but have become that way from 
scarlet fever, or from some ear inflam- 
mation. Right here, I would like to urge 
upon every mother the importance of 
never allowing an ear affection to re- 
main uncared for by a competent physi- 
cian. In forty-nine cases out of fifty 
it may be nothing more than a simple 
abscess in the ear, but the fiftieth case 
may be serious enough to cause deaf- 
ness for life, if left unattended. One 
of my dearest friends began her little 
life hearing as any baby should. When 
three or four years of age, she had in- 
flammation of the ears. It grew worse. 
Physicians were finally consulted, but 
it was too late. In just a few weeks 
from the beginning of the ear trouble, 
the child was deaf, and is now to this 
day, when she is a grownup, married 
woman. 

Have you ever heard an untaught deaf 
person attempt to talk? If they have 
any voice at all, it is sure to be loud, 
uncontrolled, and of almost an uncanny 
tone. There was one old lady I knew, 
as sweet and dear as ever was, but who 
had very little opportunity of schooling. 
Her own people had taught her what 
they could, and she could talk with the 
single or double hand letters. She had 
learned lip-reading. She had 


never 
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never been taught to talk, yet I am sure 
she could have talked if she had had 
the proper training in her childhood. 
Her deafness was caused by a serious 
illness when a small child. Since then 
she had never heard a sound until she 
heard the “Bells of Cologne.” I will 
never forget her look of wonderful 
amazement, and the tears that came, at 
the sweet bell-like tones. Since then 
I have given the secret of the “Bells of 
Cologne” to many deaf people, and al- 
most without fail each has heard, except 
in cases where the nerves were de- 
stroyed. What are the “Bells of Co- 
logne”? If you are deaf, I would like 
to tell you and have you try them. 

First take a_ silver teaspoon and 
about a yard of string. Tie the teaspoon 
with a slip knot in the middle of the 
string, wind one end of the string about 
each forefinger and put the end of each 
forefinger inside each ear. Now lean 
over a trifle and gently swing the spoon 
until it strikes against some wooden 
surface, as the edge of a table or chair. 
Even a person with normal hearing will 
be surprised at the sweet tone that is 
produced. The ordinary clang heard 
when a spoon is tapped against anything 
does not give a suspicion of the bell- 
like tone that is produced when the fin- 
gers are inserted into the ear with the 
spoon fixed as described. 

Now to reproduce the chimes, take 
three or four tablespoons, tie them on 
the string about four inches apart, wrap 
string around fingers as before, and in- 
sert fingers slightly into ears. Strike 
spoons all at once against the wooden 
surface. Sweet melodious chimes will 
result. 

Frequently people growing deaf miss 
their music more than anything else. If 
they can hear at all with ear trumpet or 
tube, piano or phonograph music may 
be heard. One friend, very, very deaf, 
for whom I often play, has a “hearing 
box” made in Germany, and bought 
years ago in California. It looks like 
a small watering can, or teapot. Any 
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ordinary hearing instrument can be used 
where she uses this. With the “hearing 
box” held to one ear, and her long 
hearing tube let down inside the case 
of the piano from the opened top, and 
at the high note end, she can hear 
piano music plainly. For a phonograph 
she uses the same two instruments, but 
places the tube inside the tone chamber. 

Deaf people are usually inclined to 
be “bookish.” In reading they encoun- 
ter more of the normal life that would 
be led if they were not handicapped with 
deafness. Not always do they confine 
themselves to stories, either. They 
delve into all manner of reading. Ad- 
venture, travels, mechanics, current 
events, politics, biographies, histories, all 
manner of things they read. A deaf per- 
son, not dismayed by his affliction, but 
fired with ambition to overcome his han- 
dicap with some other greater equip- 
ment, can become expert on many things, 
an authority on many things, just 
through constant reading and studying, 
a course which proves a very fine sub- 
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stitute for the usual social and business 
fellowship encountered by those of nor- 
mal hearing. 

Deafness is often considered not as 
an affliction, but merely as a stumbling 
block, by those who forge ahead in some 
life work, regardless of ears. Too bad 
one is deaf, yes, but nothing to sit down 
and weep over. Merely something to 
get around in some other way. And 
those people get around very quickly. 
Deafness does not pin them down to 
one rut. 

Do you look at deafness as a. great 
closed door in front of you? Or have 
you seen the sunshine peeping around 
farther along at the side, and realize 
that if you can’t get through that heavy 
door of deafness that seems to be shut- 
ting you away from life’s successes, that 
you can get around it by studying, and 
learning, reading and trying? Lip-read- 
ing, book-reading—two big assets to 
keep normal the life of any one deaf, 
and bring them happiness, and often suc- 
cess. 





ENCHANTMENT 


MARGARET 


I have found another garden, 
‘Where the sweet voiced birds all sing 
And the moonlight softly plays about 
The fountain’s marbled ring. 


On the path are smooth gray pebbles, 
On the lawn are poplars tall, 

And the ivy smiles in gladness 
At the rose bush by the wall. 


I have found another garden, 
Where no hand can steal away 
The romance of the moonlight’s gleam, 
The beauty of the day. 


Perhaps you'll never find it, 

Yet the moonlight is so fair— 
When you’ve tired of looking for it, 
Won’t you let me take you there? 
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Rivers 


Laura Davies Hot 


I’m sorry for a river, fenced in by hard, straight walls; 

One curbed and forced and guided, no ripples, crooks 
or falls. 

A stream was made to wander where all the wild things 
gTOW, 

Where trees bend to caress it and teach it where to flow, 

Where pebbly beds and sandy, can send it on its way, 

To dash in noisy rapture into a cloud of spray. 


I’m sorry, too, for people, curbed in by iron rules 

Of grim convention’s making, like children in the 
schools; 

They lose so much of rapture, so many wayside treats, 

With all the glad surprises and all the thrilling feats; 

I’d like to break their fetters and watch their faces glow, 

And see them claim the freedom God meant for them 


to know. 
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DEAFNESS, WHERE IS THY STING? 


Dirk P. De YounGc 


HEAR some protests over my recent 
article in the Votta Review: “What 
Can’t a Deaf Man Do?” 

To begin with, Miss Annetta W. Peck 
found fault with the title, in which I 
used the word “deaf” instead of “deaf- 
ened.” But I called at the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing this 
week and patched that-all up. Secondly, 
the Job Man took exception to what I 
said, on the grounds that I seemed to go 
so far as to intimate that organizations 
for the hard of hearing, employment 
agencies and the like, were not necessary 
if we had the will to solve our own 
problems. But in that I was misunder- 
stood. All of such agencies are helpful, 
necessary, and a part of the greater 
scheme. What I meant was that after 
all those aids have been applied, the in- 
dividual still has to work out his own 
salvation. 

And besides those objectors, with 
whom I think I have now made my 
peace, my dear friend John also had to 
contribute some remarks. I thought that 
I had completely silenced his guns in the 
matrimonial debates. But no! He now 
angles for another bout. True enough, 
he paid me a great many compliments, 
and agreed with most that I said. But 
I should beware of Greeks bearing gifts. 
John A. Ferrall and this writer, in 
matrimonial views and in most other 
things, are as far apart as the Orb of 
Jupiter and the axis of the earth. And 
there is no prospect of reconciliation. 
None whatever. There is between us 
what might be called incompatibility of 
temperament, which means that on gen- 
eral principles we disagree. 

In fact, our tendency to disagree is 
so pronounced that I will not even allow 
the complimentary things he says about 
me to go unchallenged. We are in a 
sense like the married couple who quar- 
reled over which hole in the floor a cer- 
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tain rat ran into. They argued about it 
so much that they finally separated be- 
cause of the difference. But after they 
were divorced for some time they met 
again, considering the whole controversy 
as a foolish thing to part over. So they 
patched it all up and were remarried. 
After celebrating the second wedding to 
the same man, the woman put her arm 
around her husband and said: 

“Wasn’t it foolish for us to quarrel 
over which hole that rat ran into?” 

“But I know it went in that hole,” the 
man responded, pointing to the place 
where the trouble originally began. 

“It did not! It crawled into the other 
one!” shouted the woman, stamping her 
foot. And so they had it all over again 
and parted for good. 

That explains the attitude of John and 
me. We got into an argument and we 
are unable to get out of it. Like the 
debates which were held at the Wooden- 
shoe Literary Society, which I attended 
at the little red schoolhouse when I was 
a boy, which, according to Mr. Ferrall, 
was about the time “thunder lizards” 
inhabited the earth, there is no way for 
us to settle the issue between us with 
words. And as for force, as such con- 
tests were frequently decided in the 
good old days, John has the best of me 
—he is young and in his prime, with 
about two hundred pounds more avoir- 
dupois than I| have. 

But in spite of our incompatible tem- 
peraments, John and I are very good 
friends, so long as neither of us brings 
up the old subject of matrimony. For 
instance, we both agree that Miss Peck 
is right in her definition of the words 
“deaf” and “deafened.” Frankly, I 
think John is “deaf,” while I am only 
“slightly deafened.” John, on the other 
hand, thinks just the other way. Thus, 
when we get together, I say: “John, 
you are terribly deaf.” Being very near- 
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ly that, he cannot understand what I say 
anyway, and he thinks I am saying: 
“John, you are only slightly deafened.” 
And in the blissfulness of my ignorance 
he gives me the same backhanded com- 
pliments. But since both of us are so 
“slightly deafened” that we will not ad- 
mit that we are “deaf,” in which latter 
case we would make each other write it 
out, we both get away with it. But we 
never talk that way above a whisper 
when Miss Peck is near. 


In that respect our conversation re- 
minds me of the experiences of an 
American engineer who was stopping at 
a rather third-rate inn in South America, 
where the fare was none too good. As 
it happens, the Spanish have a custom 
of greeting each other with appropriate 
words when they pass in and out of the 
dining-room to and from their meals. 
As it also happens, the Spanish words, 
“Muy gracios,” meaning “Many thanks,” 
sound like “My gracious” in English, 
while the English words, “Bum provi- 
sions,” sound like the Spanish words, 
“Bon provecho,” meaning “I wish you a 
good appetite.” Unfortunately—or per- 
haps it was fortunately—the American 
knew no Spanish and the landlord knew 
no English. Thus, as the latter saw the 
former come in, he would say, “Bon 
provecho” and the American would say 
“My gracious!” And when the coming 
and going was reversed, the American 
would greet the landlord with “Bum pro- 
visions,” to which the landlord would in- 
nocently respond, “Muy gracios,” mean- 
ing “Many thanks.” 


That is the way John and the writer 
hand each other compliments and the 
way we get “deaf” and “deafness” 
mixed up. But we do agree whole- 
heartedly on this: John and I think 
that the “deaf” or the “deafened” should 
seek the cloud with the silver lining. 
There is nothing like good humor for 
our ailment. When I get up out of bed 


in the morning wrong foot first, my 
deafness is ten times worse than when 
I can get down to the breakfast table 
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with a smile. There is nothing that will 
come nearer to curing deafness than a 
smile. It is that long, sour, haggard 
face of the deafened person which makes 
people flee from so many of us as if we 
were lepers. 

There is no defect in which the indi- 
vidual’s mental attitude plays such an 
important part as in deafness. Too much 
of the time we think that we can’t 
succeed on account of our handicap, 
We think “failure” into our systems, for 
the Bible says, “As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is ne.” Instead of giving 
so much thought to our trouble, we 
should give more thought to how we 
can overcome the handicap, and smile all 
the time. 

Napoleon, Bismarck, and all other 
great achievers had colossal faith in 
themselves. Roosevelt’s great success 
was due to his unshakable belief in him- 
self. Although handicapped by physical 
weaknesses, there was nothing half- 
hearted about him. He went at things 
with such tremendous confidence and as- 
surance that the battle was half won be- 
fore he fairly started to fight. And our 
beloved Teddy always came up smiling 
after defeat. 

It is astonishing how the world makes 
way for a resolute soul and how obstruc- 
tions disappear from the paths of the 
men and women who have faith in 
themselves. 

We can never become successful at 
aitything as long as we put ourselves in 
an atmosphere of failure. 

We should not think failure. 

We should not walk like a failure. 

We should not talk like a failure. 

We should not dress like a failure. 

We should not associate with failures. 

Every time we acknowledge failures 
we weaken ourselves, thus undermining 
the very foundation of success. We 
should face our daily task with a stout 
heart and grim determination to rise 
above all discouragements. And smile. 
Never forget to smile. The smile is the 
sign of good humor, good digestion, and 
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it will keep away that wretched counte- 
nance of those “deaf” or “deafened” 
who mirror a bitter sdul in their faces. 

John and I are “deaf,” both of us. 
No kidding ourselves any more about 
this “slightly deafened” business. As 
a writer who recently interviewed Edi- 
son said of him that he was as “deaf as 
a post,” so are we, both of us. But we 
are still going strong. Not always arm 


in arm; not always in the same direction 
even. But so far neither of us has 
turned his back on our common problem. 
We face the world with it and smile, and 
try to make others smile with us. And, 
as a result, we can say, along with all 
others who look upon deafness in the 
same light: 

“Deafness, where is thy sting? Han- 
dicap, where is thy victory?” 





LIP-READING, PLUS 


HE study of lip-reading by itself 

trains the eye; but the study of 

lip-reading combined with psycho- 
logical teaching not only trains the eye, 
but quickens the mind,—yes, and stirs 
the soul to its very depths, fairly trans- 
forming the life. 

This is the experience, not of a 
young person but of a grandmother, 
whose life habits are supposed to be 
already formed. 

Having severe colds, which developed 
into chronic catarrh at an early age, I 
first noticed deafness when about twenty- 
five years old—too late for the ears to 
be benefited by any treatment. Fortu- 
nately, the loss of hearing has been very 
gradual. Even now, I get the sound of 
the voice the greater part of the time. 

Three years ago a class in lip-reading 
was formed in our city in connection 
with the night school for adults. Like 
the proverbial man grasping at a straw, 
I joined it, having not the least idea of 
what was to be taught; knowing only 
that it was something to benefit the 
deafened. 

That season’s work, under a very suc- 
cessful teacher of many years’ exper- 
lence, gave us eye training and an ele- 
mentary knowledge of lip-reading, but 
the mind remained just as sluggish and 
the nerves just as tense as before. 

How vastly different the training we 
have had since! The first teacher leav- 
ing town, another took up the work; 


one who, from personal experience, 
knows the depth of despair caused by 
deafness coming in the midst of a suc- 
cessful career, and also the benefits to 
be derived from lip-reading; one who 
has a thorough knowledge, too, of psy- 
chology, which she uses in connection 
with her teaching. 


Then it was that we began to see our 
defects, which were those common to 
hard of hearing people, and we were 
taught the remedies for these defects. 
What a lethargic class we were, and how 
many, many times we were urged to 
keep ourselves up! Then slowly, so very 
slowly, the change came. Games and 
various plans were used to quicken the 
taind. The order of the lesson was 
never the same two nights in succession, 
work being so varied that there was no 
monotony, thus keeping us always on 
the alert. In this way almost unbeliev- 
able results have been attained. 


Although now only a novice in lip- 
reading, how I enjoy being spoken to in 
a low tone; no need of those loud, harsh 
tones. The whole nervous system is 
relaxed. I can easily understand my 
sick friends whose voices are so weak. 
These changes must be a great relief to 
those about me. 

The grandchildren are taught to “look 
right in Grandma’s eyes” when they wish 
to talk to me,—another great blessing. 

It is amusing as well as encouraging 
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to sometimes meet people who have not 
talked with me for a few years, and 
have them look at me in amazement and 
say, “Why, what has happened? You 
can hear!” 

All these things have had a great 
effect upon my general health, and the 
doctor says, “What have you been doing 
to yourself? I never saw you look so 
well.” 

Beyond all this comes the soul teach- 
ing, the spiritual uplift, the greater faith 
in God and stronger love for fellowmen. 
How much better prepared I feel to live 
the remainder of my life and I trust 
that with greater need of lip-reading 
will come greater skill. 

If I were asked, “What would help a 
student in this great art of lip-reading ?” 
I would suggest first, this motto: “He 
can who thinks he can;” second, the 
resolution, “God helping me, I will;” 
and third, this little poem to be learned 
and repeated in time of discouragement, 
which is sure to be quite often: 
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Keep striving! 
The winners are those who have striven 
And fought for the prize no idler has won; 
To the hands of the steadfast alone it is 
given, 
And before it is gained there is work to 
be done. 


Keep climbing! 

The earnest and steadfast have scaled 

The heights where the pathway was rough 
to the feet; ’ 

And the faint-hearted faltered, and falter- 
ing, failed, 

And sank down by the wayside in helpless 
defeat. 


Keep hoping! 
The clouds hide the sun for a time, 
But sooner or later, they scatter and flee, 


And the path glows like gold to the 
toilers who climb 

To the heights where men look over 
landscape and sea. 

Keep onward! 

Right on till the prize is attained; 

Front the future with courage, and ob- 
stacles fall. 

By those, and those only, the victory’s 
gained 

Who keep faith in themselves and in God 
over all, 





THE “GRAND OLD MAN” OF DRAKE 
UNIVERSITY 


LaurA Davies Hout 


RAKE UNIVERSITY, of Des 

Moines, Iowa, honors its founders 

of the days of 1881, and at least 
one of those founders of forty-four 
years ago is still actively engaged in 
honoring Drake. Mr. George A. Jewett 
is “The Grand Old Man” of past tra- 
ditions and present achievements to the 
students on the campus and in the class- 
room, to the professors, the trustees and 
all who are connected with the Des 
Moines seat of learning. He chums 
with them all and finds: much of his 
happiness in being their friend and bene- 
factor. In the first year of its history, 
Drake selected Mr. Jewett as the secre- 
tary of its board of trustees. All the 


years since that time he has faithfully 
discharged the duties of that office and 
has signed with his own hand every 
diploma issued to the thousands of grad- 
uates who have passed out through its 
doors into the workaday world. His 
children and his grandchildren have la- 
bored in its classrooms and shared the 
student activities of its campus and its 
halls, and, with ever widening scope of 
influence, it awaits the arrival of future 
generations of the Jewett line. 

Mr. Jewett’s parents migrated to the 
Iowa frontier in the pioneer days of 
1838, and the boy, born at Red Rock 
78 years ago, had Indian playmates for 
his companions. Schools were few and 
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far apart in the forties and fifties, so 
his mother was his only teacher up to 
the time he was ten years old. At that 
youthful age he entered Central Uni- 
versity of Iowa at Pella, in what he 
designates as the primary department. 
His mother paid his expenses, as so 
many mothers have since done, by 
boarding other boys in attendance at the 
school. When the Civil War broke out, 
her boarders, one by one, entered the 
army. The income having been cut off, 
the son went into the country to work 
for farmers. His teachers were un- 
willing to see his educational progress 
stopped, however, and made arrange- 
ments whereby he could continue his 
studies by coming in once a week to 
recite and get new books. This plan 
was followed until he was sixteen, when 
they told him he had finished and gave 
him the degree of Ph.D. 


The next winter, January, 1865, found 
him in Chicago studying bookkeeping 
and commercial law. After another 
summer of farm work we see him, in 
the fall, trudging the forty miles up to 
Des Moines, in search of a city, job. Des 
Moines gave it to him, just as Des 
Moines has since given him whatever 
he has asked at its hands and for the 
same reason—he has always been ready 
and willing to give value received for 
whatever he has sought. His first job 
was bookkeeper for an agricultural im- 
plement company at a salary of $20 a 
month. He stayed with that firm eight 
years, and when he left them he was 
drawing a salary of $125 a month as 
their general manager. 


Please note this fact about Mr. Jewett 
—he begins at the bottom and climbs 
up, or builds up the business as he 
climbs, until he becomes its head, then 
looks around for something else to con- 
quer. While still with the implement 
firm he assisted in organizing the Des 
Moines Scale Company, of which he was 
both secretary and general manager. 
When he left the implement business in 
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1873 he went into the lumber firm of 
H. F. Getchell and in six years worked 
his way up to a position paying $3,600 
a year. Then he formed his own lum- 
ber company, in partnership with two 
other men. The partnership lasted till 
the death of one of the men in 1906, 
when Mr. Jewett reorganized the com- 
pany independent of partnership, with 
himself as president and general man- 
ager. His boys happened to be both 
girls, so he had no son on whom he 
could lay down his business cares if he 
had so desired. But now his two 
grandsons are associated with him in 
business. 


One line never seemed sufficient for 
the expenditure of all the energy of 
this remarkable man. In 1888 he be- 
came interested in a typewriter which 
was finally developed into a machine 
called the Jewett. He placed it on the 
market in every state in the union, then 
took it to Europe. He made ten trips 
in all, spending the greater part of 
eleven years there. He visited every 
city of importance in Europe, with 
headquarters in London and an office 
in Paris. At the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago in 1893, at the Paris Exposition in 
1900 and at several other places he re- 
ceived the highest awards on it. For 
twenty years, with Mr. Jewett as presi- 
dent of the company, the typewriter 
was a popular and dependable machine. 
Then the single keyboard came _ into 
general use and Mr. Jewett was ready 
for something else. 


In 1906 he organized the Jewett 
Realty Company, of which he holds his 
usual office, president and general man- 
ager. The proverbial opinion of the 
“Jack of all trades” does not hold in 
his case. Each enterprise has been 
carefully organized on a solid founda- 
tion. His time and influence have gone 
into each unstintingly. It has become 
his habit to obtain a detailed under- 
standing of everything related to an en- 
terprise, to look at it from all its angles, 
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ON ONE OF THE AUTOMOBILE TRIPS WHICH 
ARE HIS DELIGHT 


then to select men who fit his needs and 
set them to work, shoulder to shoulder 
with himself. From his official position 
and with his intimate knowledge of de- 
tails, he has been able to keep a close 
supervision of many. lines. In this way 
he has made a success of them all. 
Unlike many eighteen-year-old farm 
lads who go to seek their fortune in 
the city, Mr. Jewett took his religion 
with him. From the time he landed in 
Des Moines he was a regular attendant 
at the Central Christian Church and in 
a remarkably short time he had been 
set to work there. At that youthful age 
he was elected church clerk, and has 
filled that official position uninterrupt- 
edly for sixty years. Later the duties 
of treasurer were added, and he has 
looked after the church finances for 
forty-six years. In 1887 he assisted in 
establishing the Christian Worker, a 16- 
page monthly religious paper, which 
now has a world-wide circulation, and he 
has all these years been its publisher. 
He helped to organize the Des Moines 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
was its first secretary. During all the 
sixty years of his residence in Des 
Moines he has been a leader in church 
affairs, actively taking part in all de- 


partments of church life, and is the 
most beloved member of his church con- 
gregation today. He attends banquets, 
responds to toasts, is always sunny, 
happy and cordial in his relationships, 
and, although so deaf that he hears with 
difficulty over the strongest instrument, 
he never, by any word or act, indicates 
that he feels any disability because of 
that difficulty. One of his fellow-towns- 
men says: “I regard Mr. Jewett as one 
of the most lovable and remarkable men 
I have ever known, and no one ever 
thinks that he is handicapped when in 
his presence.” It is evidently another 
case of “He can who thinks he can.” 
Never for a moment will he allow his 
handicap to embarrass him or make him 
less forceful in what he is undertaking 
to do. 

While still a young man, working for 
the Getchell Lumber Company, he lost 
the hearing of his left ear. He says 
that he was much distressed at the time, 
for he had his wife and small daughter 
to provide for, and he feared that he 
might lose his job. But his employer 
was very kind ‘4nd patient, as employers 
usually are when a worker shows him- 
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self worthy of such consideration. He 
secured an ear phone and went ahead. 
Gradually deafness came into the right 
ear and he changed to ever stronger and 


stronger instruments, until now he 
hears nothing without one and _ very 
little with one. 

At first he confesses that he was 


“easily miffed” because he did not hear 
and thought that people were keeping 
things from him, neglecting to tell him 
the news and saying things they did not 
want him to hear. It was a crisis which 
most deaf people meet in the years of 
transition. The sad part is that many 
people do not recognize the danger of 
the crisis and drift along deeper and 
deeper into depression until their own 
ungracious attitude has alienated their 
associates and they are left to their own 
devices. Mr. Jewett, however, did real- 
ize whither this attitude was leading, 
and pulled himself up with character- 
istic decision. He said: “This will 
never do. If it is anything of impor- 
tance they will tell me or write it.” 
He made himself beliewe this, and his 
very attitude of taking things so for 
granted brought all that he desired from 
his friends. “When I see a blind man,” 
he says, “I am full of sympathy for him 
and congratulate myself as a lucky fel- 
low. I know I miss much, but I never 
feel discouraged or envious of those who 
hear.” 

He belongs to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Advertising Club, the Iowa 
Society of Sons of the Revolution and 
a number of other civic, business, social 
and religious groups. What is more, 
he attends their meetings and knows by 
one method or another what is going on. 

He designates his genealogical re- 
searches as his hobby. He has gone 
into it with the same exhaustive thor- 
oughness as with his business enter- 
prises. In 1910 he helped form an or- 
ganization known as “The Jewett Fam- 
ily in America, Inc.,” with members in 
every state, as well as in England, Can- 
ada, Australia and Cuba. In 1912 he 
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was made president of this association 
and in 1914 published “The Year Book 
of the Jewett Family in America,” and 
“Hunting an Ancestor.” He is now 
publishing a completed and most unique 
story which he says traces his family 
tree back to Adam through Shem and 
Ham as well as Japhet. Whether he 
will continue the study beyond Adam to 
try to locate a monkey origin he has not 
said. He seems to be satisfied at pres- 
ent with Adam as his first ancestor. 

Another hobby from which this versa- 
tile man derives much pleasure is travel. 
Automobile trips are his delight. Two 
years ago he followed the trail of the 
forty-niners to California, making a trip 
of 10,000 miles in his car. His father 
was a forty-niner, who made the same 
trip in a covered wagon with an ox 
team. The elder Jewett kept a diary 
with descriptions so exact and detailed 
that after seventy-four years his son 
was able to locate nearly all the camp- 
ing places of the ox wagon between 
Iowa and Sacramento. 

In his seventy-eighth year Mr. Jewett 
began the study of lip-reading and is 
confident that he will succeed with it, 
which, in the light of past achievements, 
is sufficient proof that he will. As 
proof of his magnanimity, he has shaved 
off his mustache to make it easier for 
his associates to read his lips. He is a 
patron of the Des Moines League for 
the Hard of Hearing, one of its charter 
members, a member of its board of di- 
rectors and an enthusiastic attendant at 
the League meetings. You can usually 
find him there with a group of young 
people around him, entertaining them in 
his delightful way. He has been an in- 
spiration to many of the younger deaf- 
ened business men of Des Moines and 
is sure to be to the wider circle of the 
VouTa REVIEW as we come to know him 
better. 

His interest in his work and in all 
that goes on about him has had its part 
in keeping him young. Time wisely 
spent in recreation has also contributed 














to that end. So long as a man can play 
he is young, no matter what his years 
may be. 


“Would ye learn the road to Laughter-Town, 

Oh, ye who have lost the way? 

Would ye have young hearts, though your hair 
be gray? 

Go learn from a little child each day, 

Go serve his wants and play his play, 

And catch the lilt of his laughter gay, 

And follow his dancing feet as they stray; 
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For he knows the road to Laughter-Town, 
Oh, ye who have lost the way.” 


We can easily see that this genial, 
gray-haired man, who is an inspiration 
to so many people, has never lost the 
way to Laughter-Town, and we believe 


that one might learn that magic route 


from him as happily as from any “little 
child.” 


MY VACATION 


Persis VosE 


UGUST, and I am just home from 

a vacation spent in the most beau- 

tiful spot in the world. At least 

to me it is. Of course we all have our 
own “perfect place’”—the place to which 
we go or dream of going for joy and rest. 
I had missed the Minneapolis Confer- 
ence, and I needed both rest and joy, 
for I was sick in body and sad at heart. 
There seemed nothing more in the world 


perhaps there might still be some good 
in the world after all and | should find 
it here. 

The next morning was our glorious 
Fourth of July and there across the shin- 
ing bay the great Shenandoah was 
moored. As we watched, it rose like “an 
exquisite gray pearl floating on a sun- 
beam.” 


Then followed happy days. Walks to 





HANCOCK POINT ON THE MAINE COAST 


to live for. “Nobody loves me and every- 
body hates me, and I’m going out’in the 
garden and dig worms.” I knew it was 
time for me to start for Hancock Point 
on the Maine coast. 

It looked just the same. Those mar- 
velously beautiful purple mountains were 
rising out of a sea of blue and gold. (I 
arrived at sunset.) The beauty of them 
sank into my very being, and I felt that 


the “end of the Point” where I sat on 
the rocks reading or sewing, first in a 
shady place if the sun was hot, then in 
the sun because it was cool in the shade, 
or lying full length on the sand watching 
the water. In the morning the gay little 


waves came dancing in like a troop of 
happy children playing among the rocks 
and along the smooth beach, then turned 
and scampered back to the deep sea. In 
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AN ENCHANTING 


the afternoon if there was a breeze the 
waves were like a band of earnest men 
and women hurrying in and out, busy 
with the work of the great ocean. 

Other walks along the shore with the 
gravel crunching under my feet, walks 
through the woods with the evergreen 
trees meeting over my head, walks on the 
country roads with wild flowers on both 
sides. I like best to walk alone, for how 
can I look at the scenery if I must al- 
ways be looking to see what a chatting 
companion is saying? One reason I love 
the country is that there are so many 
things I can enjoy alone. It may not al- 
ways be good for man—or maid—to be 
alone, but certainly it is sometimes. 


Mornings in an enchanting garden un- 
der a birch tree ostensibly sewing, but 
really watching the busy bees about a 
large bed of blue and white delphiniums. 
I feel an understanding for the bees I 
never had before, having recently read 
that charming book, “The Spirit of the 
Hive” by Dallas Lore Sharp. Dainty 
little humming birds flitting here and 
there, and my very dear friend and owner 
of the garden leaving her work among 
the flowers to come and sit by me for a 
few minutes’ pleasant chat. 

Picnics on the shore—west shore if we 
wanted to see the sun set, east shore if 
we wanted to see the moon rise—every- 
one carrying a basket, coffee pot, frying 
pan or a bottle of cream. The collecting 
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GARDEN UNDER A BIRCH TREE 


REVIEW 


‘of fire wood, the smell of boil- 
ing coffee, the frying bacon, the 
mixing of salad. Oh, we have 
forgotten the knives. We must 
butter the rolls with a smooth 
stone. Now we are ready. How 
good everything tastes and how 
much we all eat! 

One day a motor trip to fa- 
mous Bar Harbor with luncheon 
on the shore drive, an_ ideal 
place to eat and rest. Another, 
a trip to historic Castine, and 
still another, a ride to beautiful 
West Gouldsboro where we had 

a delicious chicken dinner at the quaint 
Wayside Inn. 

On Sunday morning there is always 
a service in the Chapel “up the road.” 
I never mind not hearing the sermon, 
for I can see the mountains and ocean 
through the open windows, and I feel 
that “God’s in his heaven: All’s right 
with the world.” 





THE DRIVEWAY LEADING TO THE HOUSE 
AND GARDEN 
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This year a 
great many 
people were 
making woven 
bags out of 
fascinating col- 
ored yarns. I 
began at once 
and ended by 
finishing three 
really lovely 
ones. 

People — oh 
yes, there are 
charming peo- 
ple. It is quite a literary colony, and 
college professors and authors abound. 
Many of my friends and acquaintances 
asked about my work and I told them not 
only a little but a great deal. Because 
they themselves are interesting is possi- 
bly the reason they were so interested in 
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the American 
Federation of 
O r ganizations 
for the Hard 
of Hearing. “I 
had no_ idea 
there was any 
such organiza- 
tion. I must 
tell So-and-So 
of it,” I heard 
again and 
again. 

Such nice 
things as were 
said about the Vo.ttTa Review, for, of 
course, I always had a copy to show 
to one and all. 

I hope my vacation may have gained 
some new friends for the cause in ad- 
dition to having brought me health and 
happiness. 
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Joun A. 


6¢y DON’T know what in the world 
I is the matter with Paul this morn- 
ing!” exclaimed a young house- 
wife to her cook, as she watched her 
husband pass out of the house and down 
the street on the way to the office. “He’s 
done nothing but sing and whistle around 
the house ever since breakfast; and now 
there he goes down the street, still whis- 
tling.” 

“T guess it’s my fault, ma’am,” ex- 
plained the cook, apologetically. “I ac- 
cidentally gave him bird seed instead of 
cereal for breakfast.” 

While the influence of the food we 
eat upon our characters and physical 
make-up has long been appreciated, there 
seems to have been up to now no serious 
effort to direct our knowledge of this 
influence into useful channels. The pur- 
pose of this essay, then, is to awaken an 
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interest in the possibility of a more eff- 
cient utilization of food, especially with 
respect to the creating or development 
of special and desirable traits and char- 
acteristics. 

“Tell me what you eat and I will tell 
you what you are,” declared Brilliat Sa- 
varin, many years ago. Mr. Savarin 
quite manifestly had never sampled a 
real Irish stew or he would not have 
been so bold in his assertion. We shall 
let that pass, however,’ since there is 
more than a germ of truth in his boast. 
Even today there is no lack ‘of authori- 
ties who assert that food may play an 
even greater part in our lives than either 
heredity or environment. The late John 
J. Ingalls, well remembered for his decla- 
tion that Opportunity, unlike most hu- 
mans, knocks but once, put the matter 
of food influence quite strongly. “What 
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a man, a community, a nation can do, 
think, suffer, imagine or achieve,” he 
wrote, “depends on what it eats. Me- 
dizval Europe, the Vandals, and Huns 
and Goths, ate the wild hog, whose 
brutal ferocity was repeated in their 
truculent valor.” 

Mr. Ingalls also expressed the opinion 
that “the races that live on beef have 
ruled the world, and the better the beef 
the greater the deeds they have done.” 
However, he is dead, long ago, and it 
would be uncharitable to dwell at any 
length on the apparent fallaciousness of 
his notion. What interests me is his 
conjecture that the truculent valor of the 
Vandals and Huns had its origin in the 
fact that they ate the flesh of the wild 
hog. I have, of course, met people who 
gave every outward sign of inward char- 
acters that could scarcely have been ac- 
quired in any other way than through 
the incorporation of the flesh of the do- 
mesticated hog. It appears reasonable, 
then, that the Vandals and Huns may 
have acquired certain traits in the man- 
ner pictured by Mr. Ingalls. 

The apparent soundness of the theory, 
judged by the illustrations given, makes 
it very desirable that steps be taken to 
determine just what the possibilities are 
for the acquirement of characteristics, 
physical and mental, through carefully 
planned menus. Few of us, perhaps, 
would care to inculcate in ourselves the 
truculent valor of the wild hog, even 
were its flesh still available for food; 
nor would many of us, I suppose, delib- 
erately seek to acquire the characteristics 
of the domesticated hog. But think 
what a wide vista opens before us in 
the possibility that we may so arrange 
our diet as to produce desired qualities. 

We who are deafened, for example, 
might well seek to assimilate the proto- 
plasm of such animals, and plants, as 
appear to possess the keenest hearing. 
It is true that in the present state of 
our knowledge we cannot say positively 
just which plants have the keenest hear- 
ing. We know, of course, that corn has 
just as the potato has eyes, 


ears, 
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but what part the ears play in the 
corn’s hearing, if corn actually does 
hear, we do not know. But while we 
cannot say definitely that the cantaloup 
hears, for example, we do know that the 
antelope has very keen hearing. 

It is idle, too, to speculate on the evo- 
lutionary phases of the subject, or to 
question whether the cantaloup, which 
is nothing but a muskmelon, may not 
have come down to us, along with the 
musk-ox and the muskrat, from the tiny 
musk of remote antiquity. A close ex- 
amination of the picture of a musk will 
give support to the theory. 

As for the antelope: “The prehistoric 
antelope,’ declares a popular writer on 
evolutionary and psychological subjects, 
“whose ears could detect the slightest 
movement in the underbrush, heard the 
tiger crouching for a spring and fled. 
He became the parent of offspring who 
inherited his excellent hearing. The an- 
telope whose hearing was duller failed 
to hear the approach of his enemy, and 
perished before mating. Thus was 
evolved the keenly sensitive hearing of 
the antelope.” 

With this knowledge of the antelope’s 
keen hearing, the logical procedure for 
the deafened is to see that antelope 
steak is included in their daily menus 
and the process of protoplasmic assimi- 
lation started as promptly as_ possible 
and kept up until satisfactory results are 
obtained. Moderation should be exer- 
cised to the extent of stopping the assi- 
milation at a point where the hearing 
has been restored to a satisfactory state, 
and before the ears themselves have 
taken on the physical appearance of 
those worn by the antelope. 

Fortunately, we have in America a 
branch of the antelope family, Antilo- 
capra americana, which might well be 
utilized as a source of food supply for 
the deafened. These animals possess to 
a high degree the very human trait of 
curiosity which not only makes it prob- 
able that their protoplasm could be as- 
similated readily by us, but renders it 
somewhat easier to add them to our food 















It is said by competent observ- 


supply. 
ers that all the hunted need to do is tie 
a handkerchief on the end of a stick and 
wave it, and the antelopes allow their 
inordinate curiosity to lead them into 


gunshot range.. The rest is simple. 

I know, of course, that this suggestion 
concerning the utilization of the antelope 
as food will come as a shock to those 
who lean toward vegetarianism, and who 
shrink with horror from the practice of 
sacrificing animals to furnish human 
subsistence. But who of us can feel 
sure of his ground in assuming that we 
are more humane when we restrict our- 
selves to the vegetable kingdom as the 
source of our food supply? Who is 
competent to decide whether a living 
thing is a member of the animal or vege- 
table kingdom? Even experts differ on 
this and the recognition of an organism 
as an animal or a plant is dependent 
largely upon its correspondence with an 
abstract idea of what a plant or animal 
should be. In the more simple organ- 
isms, all distinctions disappear. A sharp 
boundary line between animals and 
plants is possible only when they exhibit 
a complicated structure; and not always 
then. 

At present, this controversy is ab- 
surdly one-sided and unfair. Why de- 
cide offhand that plants should be sacri- 
ficed and animals spared? The plant is 
a living thing, too. It is nothing unusual 
to read a bitter attack on the custom of 
using animals for food, but did anyone, 
previous to this remarkable essay, read 
anywhere one single word in defense of 
the thousands of helpless fruits and 
vegetables whose lives are sacrificed on 
the altar of man’s rapaciousness? Why 
hasn’t a self-respecting eggplant just as 
much right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness as a hen? Why should 
there be so much concern over the kill- 
ing of a cow and none at all over the 
slaughter of a potato, and an Irish po- 
tato at that? Consider the thousands of 
watermelons sacrificed annually in our 
hotels and restaurants, “butchered to 
make a Roman holiday,” their pink and 
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blushing flesh exposed to the gaze and 
jeers of a debauched multitude. 


I do not mean to speak slightingly of 
the animal kingdom. Animals are all 
right in their place, but their place may 
very well be on the table. They at least 
resemble us sufficiently to warrant the 
assumption that they may be assimilated 
readily as food. Ernest Thompson Seton 
goes so far as to claim that the animals 
know and live up to a moral code very 
similar to our Ten Commandments. He 
adds that the animals also suffer moral 
lapses through association with men. 
Since this is the case, and since associa- 
tion with men appears unavoidable, it is 
probably just as well that the animals 
should be killed in time to prevent their 
moral degeneration. 


Personally, I cannot but feel that in 
many ways animals are overrated. Cer- 
tainly I know that I have met thousands 
of dogs that were no better than some 
of the men of my acquaintance. Yet 
see how dogs are pampered. Did any- 
one ever see a fashionably dressed lady 
leading a pineapple by a golden chain 
or taking one for a ride in her electric 
coach? Of course not! Yet, if the 
truth were known, the pineapple has 
just as nice instincts and a whole lot 
bigger soul than that of any dog that 
ever snapped at your heels; a mean, low, 
contemptible trick of which no pineapple 
would be guilty. 


What an absurdity, to protest against 
the slaughtered sheep and oxen when 
our gardens teem with thousands of 
living beings, fruits and vegetables, 
throbbing with all the joys of life and 
romance of youth, that are permitted to 
live only until such time as they seem 
best fitted to adorn our tables! What 
is flesh and blood, anyway? A rather 
widely accepted authority answers the 
first part of the question: “All flesh is 
grass.” Exactly! And what is blood? 
Why isn’t the juice of a grapefruit just 
as good blood as that which flows in 
the veins of a bullfrog? I maintain, 
w. f.0.s.c., that the man who stabs an 
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innocent and defenseless grapefruit is 
just as guilty of shedding the blood of 
a fellow creature as is the hunter who 
shoots a rabbit. It may be that the 
illustration of the grapefruit is not very 
well taken, for anyone who has attacked 
a grapefruit realizes that it is not de- 
fenseless. However, in spite of its abil- 
ity to fight back when attacked, the 
grapefruit has no real chance to escape, 
so my illustration may as well stand as 
written. 

In his work on “The Physiology of 
the Circulation of Sap,” Sir Jagardis 
Chandra Bose, the famous Indian _ bot- 
anist, writes: “The plant has a heart- 
beat and a ‘pulse’ astonishingly similar 
to that of animals. Besides, it also re- 
acts upon stimulation in almost the same 
way, and shows that it possesses a nerv- 
ous system. There is no characteristic 
manifestation of animal life which could 
not be found in a simple form in plants 
also.” 


Discussing this human-like character 
of the plants, a writer in a London 
scientific publication goes so far as to 
express apprehension over the possibility 
that the bobbed-hair vogue may be 
taken up in the vegetable kingdom. He 
considers that such an action would be 
nothing less than a calamity. Many 
plants grow hair of one kind or another, 
and this hair is very necessary to their 
existence. Any close cropping would be 
much more than a loss of a “crowning 
glory”; it would be a veritable catas- 
trophe. There are root hairs that help 
feed the plants; hair coats that keep 
them cold or warm, dry or moist, as the 
case may be; and there are hairs that act 
as a defense against insects, animals— 
and men. Incidentally, in this discovery 
that the plants use a hair coat both to 
keep them warm and to keep them cool, 
we no doubt have the genesis of the so- 
called “summer furs.” The women have 


known exactly what they were doing in 
adopting this fashion and we men, in 
criticizing and attempting to ridicule the 
furs, have only succeeded, as at many 
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times in the past, in displaying our 


ignorance. Let us have no more of this. 


So far as the distinction between 
plants and animals is concerned, if there 
is any real distinction, we may as well 
resign ourselves to conditions as they 
exist. For the time being, it appears 
that we are compelled to secure our food 


from either the animal or vegetable 
kingdom. Let us then take what we 


can get and be thankful. Ultimately, 
no doubt, we shall be able to “charge” 
ourselves, perhaps by wireless, just as 
an electric battery is now charged, and 
thus eliminate food as we know it at 
present. Already scientists are dupli- 
cating many of Nature’s processes in the 
chemical laboratory. Dehydration and 
condensation now permit carrying food 
for an army in a shoe box, and so on, 
Such progress will also be of vital im- 
portance in the application of the prin- 
ciples we are to discover for the proper 
utilization of food in creating or de- 
veloping special characteristics. I have 
already mentioned the antelope in con- 
nection with his probable value in fur- 
nishing an ideal contribution to the menu 
of the deafened, but the field of possi- 
bilities is too wide to be comprehended 
at a glance. 


With the compilation of accurate data 
on this subject, coupled with improved 
processes for preparing synthetic foods 
in highly concentrated form, a new era 
will open for the world. For example, 
the mother who abhors the characteris- 
tics of the “flapper” will be able to feed 
her daughters a Violet Extract and so 
instil in them the modesty of that flower. 
The embryo lawyer will take daily be- 
fore meals a Fox Extract pill. The 
soldier may well add to his daily bever- 
age a drop or two of Lion Extract. 
Why, the possibilities are simply unlim- 
ited ! 

In the meantime, should my mind 
ever deteriorate to the point where I 
consider hearing as preferable to deaf- 
ness, then heaven help the poor antelope 
that crosses my path! 














A SWISS PIONEER IN SPEECH-READING 
FOR DEAFENED ADULTS 


Joun Dutton WriGcHT 


OME day, I have 
no doubt, the wind 
: of chance — will 
; blow Mlle, Fridette 
Amsler into the midst 
of the many Ameri- 
cans who, through the 
columns of the VoLTa 
ReEvIEW, seem to her 
now to be her friends 
“Hand _ acquaintances. 
The view from the Names that we all 
Xmsler's little chalets. Know are frequently 

heard on her lips. 
Her smiling, eager, naive personality 
will bring a refreshing and cheering ex- 
perience and win a friendly welcome 
wherever she goes among us. 

She accompanied me on my. visit to 
the school for the deaf of the Canton of 
Vaud in the ancient town of Moudon, 
and we spent the greater part of a day 
together. She kept me continually en- 
tertained, from the time when we took 
the little hill-climbing train from Vevey 
at eight in the morning when her white- 
haired father entrusted her to me, till 
we parted at five in the afternoon at 
Lausanne. 

One of the little local trains we had to 
take she dubbed the “strawberry train,” 
assuring me that the passengers are per- 
mitted to have it stopped if they see any 
strawberries growing by the side of the 
track. But all the world up there was 
covered with a white blanket of snow, 
so we did not halt. 

I asked her when she became deaf 
and she said it must have begun when 
she was a very little girl, though she did 
not know it at the time. 

“T was very naughty when I was a 
little girl,” she said, very seriously, but 
with a twinkle in her eye. 

Of course I expressed my incredulity. 
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“Oh, yes, I was. And one day my 
mother said to me, ‘Do you not hear the 
little voice of conscience whispering in 
your ear?’ I had heard noises in my 
ears many times, most of the time in 
fact, but I had never known what those 
noises were, but my mother’s question 
showed me. I did not like ‘the little 
voice of my conscience,’ and so one day 
I tried, oh, so hard, to be good all day 
long. But my brother was very, very 
naughty that day. When we had been 
put to bed I asked him if he did not 
hear the little voice of his conscience 
and he said ‘NO!’ and went to sleep. 
But I heard my little voice just the same 
in spite of having been very, very good 
all day. I determined then I would 
never tell anyone about it, and I did not 
for years. Perhaps if I had, something 
might have been done for me.” 

She is very deaf now, but it does not 
dampen her spirits, nor discourage her 
in the least. She has taken vigorous 
hold on lip-reading and can understand 
people when they speak French, German 
and English. I asked her if she had 
much practice in speaking and reading 
the lips in English. She said she might 
have, as there were always English 
people in the hotel of which her father 
is the director, but she has no time to be 
with them. “You see,” she said, “I have 
so many things to do. I want so much to 
read many books and then I have to 
work so hard to prepare the lessons for 
my lip-reading pupils in Vevey and 
Lausanne. The pupils are so different 
from each other that I cannot give each 
one the same lesson. One of my pupils 
in. Lausanne is a Professor in the Uni- 
versity, and the pupil who immediately 
follows him is a washerwoman.” 

“In the summer,” she told me, “I go 
for four or five weeks to a little village 
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about 1,800 meters up in the mountains. 
It is only a very little village and I have 
been going there each summer for a long 
time so I know everyone and they are all 
very kind to me. While I am there I 
like to be quite alone, so that I can think 
and read and not have to talk to people. 
So I have a very tiny little chalet, just 
big enough for me alone, and I live there 
entirely by myself. At night I tie a 
thin cord to my wrist and put the end 
out of the window, 
and I have told the 
villagers that if there 
is a fire, or any rea- 
son why I| should be 
waked up, they must 
pull on the cord. 
And, do you know, 
in all these years, 
no one has ever 
played me any tricks 
with that cord, pull- 
ing it just to see 
what would happen, 
or bothering me by | 
it. One morning, 
when I pulled it in, 
it was a little heavy, 
and there, on the 
end, was a cheese! 
Another day there 
was a bunch of edel- 
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couraged, but the young woman, who 
has come to be known as La Sage, ex- 
horted them to be brave and to marry 
and stay there in the deserted village. 
This they did, and slowly the valley 
was peopled again from this pair. But 
today everyone in the village is related 
to everyone else and the percentage of 
the deaf and the feeble-minded is the 
highest in Switzerland.” 

In some way the name of Lourdes 
came to be men- 
tioned and my com- 
panion said, “Oh, 
yes, I know of that 
wonderful Virgin. 
One summer when 
I went back to my 
tiny chalet in the 
little Alpine village 
the old curé said to 
me, ‘I have had a 
good year with my 
honey (he keeps 
bees, you know) and 
I want to send you 
to Lourdes. I know 
that you are a her- 
etic, but perhaps the 
dear Virgin will not 
mind that and will 
cure your deafness.’ 
But I did not go.” 


weiss, and often “T have two broth- 
_ TWO WOMEN OF LA SAGE IN THEIR EVERY- 
there are flowers DAY DRESS. ON SUNDAYS THEY DRESS ers and they are 
) + ELABORATELY. } =. AMSLE oe 
and notes.” wt re write AMSLER both married and 
She told me the have large families. 


name of the village is La Sage, and I 
asked the origin of the name. “There 
is a legend,’ she said, “that centuries 
ago the plague swept the valley and it 
seemed as if the entire population would 
be destroyed. One young woman set 
herself to pray that some might be 
spared in order that the village should 
not disappear. Finally, when the plague 
was stayed, there remained but three of 
the villagers alive, the young woman 
who had prayed, also another young 
woman and a young man. The last 
two were terribly depressed and dis- 





One has four little girls. He says he 
is starting a Y. W. C. A. He used to 
play the organ at our church. When 
he was married, and went to Lausanne 
to live, there was no one to play the or- 
gan and I said I would try. But when 
I am playing I cannot see the minister 
and I had to ask someone in the con- 
gregation to tell me when it is time tu 
begin playing. Now there are ten people 
who tell me and I have to look quickly 
from one to another so no one will feel 
hurt.” “Once I thought I would like 
to try to read the lips of the preacher 
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THE ALPINE VILLAGE OF LA SAGE, ALTI- 
TUDE SIX THOUSAND FEET. MLLE. AMS- 
LER’S TINY CHALET IS HIDDEN BY 
THE LARGEST HOUSE 


when he was giving his sermon and 
I asked him if he would object if I 
took my opera glass to church and 
watched him when he was preaching. 
The minister said ‘All right,’ but the 
people were scandalized, to see me sitting 
up there moving my opeta glass fast 
from side to side, trying to follow the 
preacher as he moved about. It was 
hard work for me, and soon more peo- 
ple were watching me than were listen- 
ing to the preacher. My father said I 
must not do it any more. 

“You know there are a good many 
deaf people who say to me that they 
used to sing before they became deaf, 
and they wish they could sing now, but 
they are afraid. So I have parties, 
sometimes, and we all sing the songs that 
we know, and it is great fun. If I get 
started on the right pitch I can go ahead 
all right, but—if I start wrong—Oh, 
MY! It is awful!” 

We were standing at the little station 
of Peziere, waiting for one of the 


several trains we had to take to get to 
Moudon. “Every year,” said my com- 
panion, “our Association has a picnic at 
Peziere. We go to that group of pines 
you see up there. We take our lunch 
and a concertina and we sing and dance 
and have a fine time. It has become 
an institution with us. We shall do it 
again this year. 

“This summer there is going to be a 
summer course in lip-reading in Geneva. 
It is the first time. It will last five weeks. 
We three teachers are all there are to 
give the lessons, but we hope we can 
train some more teachers soon. 

“T had a sister, but she died long ago. 
My father and mother adopted two 
orphans in memory of her. Now one of 
them is married to an engineer, and the 
other is in Portugal studying Portuguese. 
She is engaged to a young man who is 
going as a missionary to a Portuguese 
colony in Africa. When they are mar- 
ried she will go with him.” 

And so she chattered pleasantly on, 
making the time pass very quickly and 
happily. What a wonderful thing it is 
to go about the world shedding cheer 
like that under circumstances that many 
would think precluded it! 

She has read my pleas for naturalness 
in our treatment of the deaf and says 
she is going to have a big placard made 
to read “BE NATURAL” and hang it 
up in her study. But I do not believe 
she could be anything else—and that is 
being quite charming. 





A CORRECTION 

On page 417 of the August Vota 
Review there was a regrettable error 
in Florence P. Spofford’s article on 
Public School Pupils with Imperfect 
Hearing. The sentence in question 
should have read: “Miss Samuelson is 
in charge of a course under the Brook- 
lyn Teachers’ Association, and there is 
a class of normal graduates taking spe- 
cial instruction in teaching speech-read- 
ing at the Hayne Public School in 
Philadelphia.” 
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Where true Love bestows its sweetness, 
Where true Friendship plays its hand, 
Dwells all greatness, all completeness, 
All wealth of every land. 
—J. G. 


Holland. 


M* Friends: 
Last month’s copy went off be- 
fore I had an opportunity to hear 
very much about the red-letter confer- 
ence at Minneapolis, but now I can tell 
you a little more in detail. The first 
account I had was a glowing recital of 
drives, luncheons, the friendly reception, 
the banquet with its exquisite table deco- 
rations, the wonderful hospitality of the 
Minneapolitans, their beautiful city with 
its large blue lakes, the attractive club- 
rooms of the League, etc., etc., until 
finally I was moved to ask if the Fed- 
eration was at any time called to order 
and if any one ventured to make a 
speech. Then followed an equally en- 
thusiastic account of talks given by 
prominent people, real inspiration gained 
from contact with ardent workers in this 
splendid cause and of the very interest- 
ing committee reports showing great 
progress made along certain definitely 
planned lines. 
You and I who could not go to Min- 
neapolis missed a treat. There was a 
real Friendly Corner, where Club mem- 


bers gathered and where new friends 
came. We cannot thank Mrs. Merrill 
enough for the time and thought which 
she so generously spent in arranging this 
Corner and presiding over it. 


She has forwarded to me the Club 
album, which she also prepared and 
which was there for everyone to enjoy. 
I wish you could all see it. Some mem- 
bers failed to send pictures as requested, 
but her arrangement of those that were 
sent and the beautiful lettering of names 
and groups almost make up for any de- 
ficiencies. Next year every member 
must be shown in the big book. 


Then there was a luncheon for the 
Club members given by Mrs. Merrill and 
Mrs. Bell. But I shall let some of 
those who were present give you first- 
hand reports. Mrs. Norris writes: 


The Friendly Corner was located in a very 
favorable spot and Mrs. Merrill proved her- 
self a most friendly person and did herself 
proud as hostess. She was far more inter- 
ested in looking after guests than in the 
“papers” read at the meetings. 


Mrs. Bell and Mrs. Merrill gave a luncheon 
for us at the home of the former. Mrs. Bell’s 
home is delightfully situated on Lake Harriet. 
On the beautiful lawn in front of the porch, 
where Miss Knowles and I braved the rainy 
weather and ate our lunch, two bluebirds 
flitted about and a brown thrasher was feed- 
ing its baby. 
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I found that Miss Knowles and I had mu- 
tual acquaintances in Georgia, and that Mrs. 
Bell and I had similar feelings regarding the 
development of clubs for the adult hard of 
hearing. 

The room .and kitchenette of the Minneap- 
olis League are most attractive and dainty in 
every detail, and they are building a firm 
foundation, I believe, and will turn out ex- 
cellent workers in the cause we all hold dear. 

In between the lines of this letter you 
catch something of the secret of the 
pleasure which such gatherings hold— 
making new friends and exchanging 
ideas with old ones. 


Dwight Hotchkiss was there, too, and 
this is what he says: 

And what could I tell you of the Minneapolis 
convention that has not already been told? For 
me it was like getting home, for I know all 
the Minneapolis people and they always have 
the welcome sign out for me there. I met 
everybody and lunched with a few, toured the 
city with others, and attended a few sessions 
of the conference. All told, it was great. 

One of the Minneapolis hostesses 
wrote to me: 

Each day I wished I could write to you in 
detail of the delightful friendly acts and the 
wonderful papers which we could hear. 

Yes, the Western Electric Company 
again wired the auditorium and people 
who had not heard for years had the 
pleasure of listening to "the reports and 
the speeches. 


Let’s all begin now to plan for the 
next convention, to be held in the 
Quaker City. Remember that the fam- 
ily album has become a permanent fea- 
ture. Just as soon as Club members get 
new snapshots or small photographs of 
themselves I wish them sent to me, so 
that we may have a one hundred per 
cent representation of the 1925 groups. 
It is not too early to send now! 


x * * * x 


From Singapore comes an interesting 
letter written by de Heer Heythekker, 
our Holland member of the Interna- 
tional Group. It shows what one person 
has been able to do in spreading the 
gospel of alleviation of deafness: 


My dear Friendly Lady: 

I think I wrote you from Holland that 1 
was going to make a trip around the world 
for my business affairs, and that way your 
kind letter of April 7th reached me in Batavia 
(Dutch East Indies) just before my starting 
for Japan, via Singapore, where Mrs. Hey- 
thekker and myself are now for the second time 
since we left Holland. 

In Bandoeng, Djocjacarta and Soerabaya I 
had the pleasure of delivering lectures for the 
hard of hearing, and told them all about the 
Holland organization, our country home, our 
exposition of instruments, our lively gather- 
ings, our schools for the hard of hearing chil- 
dren, our club excursions, etc. The result has 
been that the whole East Indian press has given 
two columns of news about our organization, 
that many deaf have written to our representa- 
tive in Bandoeng and that for the first time 
the deaf and hard of hearing in our colonies 
have been stirred to such a degree that they 
are now forming their own groups. They are 
quite enthusiastic about the future. development 
of the deaf movement in Sumatra, Java, and 
the other most beautiful isles we possess in 
the tropical zone. It has been a grand experi- 
ence, which you, as one of us, will no doubt 
understand. 


We may not be able to circle the globe 
as we attempt to reach out and extend 
the boundary of our influence, but let us 
never forget the amount of work that is 
still to be done. There are school au- 
thorities to be converted to the idea of 
special training for hard of hearing chil- 
dren, there are doctors and ministers 
whose influence is needed in the work of 
local leagues, and there are many, many 
hard of hearing people themselves still 
skeptical of the benefit to be derived 
from association with others in the same 
boat. To illustrate the last point I 
quote from another letter: 

Our club meets in the Y. W. C. A. rooms, 
but there are only five members as yet and 
only one takes a real interest in it. They seem 
to think it should be something to make them 
hear instead of just reading the lips. 

We are supposed to meet one evening each 
week, but you know some of them won’t come 
because some people who can hear just laugh 
about our club. I was greatly surprised at a 
very well educated lady who laughed when I 
asked her to speak to her deafened sister about 
it. “The idea!” she said. “She’d never come. 
She wouldn’t want people to think she is alto- 
gether dumb!” 

That is a cry from Macedonia, but one 
energetic young girl has heard it and we 
shall yet learn of a thriving club in this 
town, I am sure. 


' 
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PLAYTIME 

Of the twenty-four hours that make 
up our too short day, how many do you 
spend with amusements? You remem- 
ber “Peter,” that delightful character of 
F. Hopkinson Smith’s. Peter divided 
his day into three equal parts, one-third 
to be spent at work, one-third in sleep 
and one-third at play. I believe that is 
a very fair proportion, provided you can 
make play of certain necessary duties. 

For instance, Peter, who neither lived 
at a boarding house nor ate around at 
cafeterias, included eating with his hours 
of recreation. Why shouldn’t he? What 
is better entertainment than to sit down 
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supper some crisp fall evening when one 
is glad to come close to the glowing fire 
not only to toast his “wienie” but to feel 
the cheerful warmth. 


Has deafness made any difference with 


your playtime? I hope not, unless it has 
been to intensify the pleasure of it. Pos- 
sibly your recreation, or re-creation, ‘has 
taken a somewhat different form. I re- 
member the one and only time I attempt- 
ed to chase a white pill over the fairway, 
or should I be honest and say “over the 
rough?” It seemed to me that it wasn’t 
much fun when I couldn’t hear what my 
companions called out to me. Perhaps 
it would have been far less if I had 





to an appetizing heard. Golf has 
meal in the com- its ardent suporters 
pany of good MY FAVORITE GAME OR among our Club 


friends? It is the 
time to relax from 
care, to think light 
thoughts, to tell 
jokes and _ stories. 


Have you been 


SPORT 
This may be either an indoor 
game or an outdoor sport. 
dollar prize will be awarded to the 
best account of the pleasure or 
profit, or both, to be derived from 


members, but there 
are plenty of other 
outdoor pleasures 
if you cannot in- 
dulge in that. 


A one- 


Those who live 


taking as many your favorite form of recreation. near the coast can 
meals as_ possible Send along a picture to illustrate it tell you all about 
in that famous din- if you have one. If you like the clam bakes or oys- 
ing-room where spirit of a contest, enter this one at ter fries on the 
the blue sky is the once. State whether you wish your beach. Did you 
ceiling, the green name published or withheld. All let- ever get up at four 
grass the carpet, ters are subject to publication. Ad-. o’clock in the 


and where the fur- 
nishings are more 
harmonious than 
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morning and carry 
a shovel and pail 
three or four miles 








anything ever 
dreamed of by the best of interior de- 
corators? Fall will soon be here and 
then the dining-room will be at its best. 
Autumn is the ideal time for frying 
beefsteak and onions over a campfire. 

The best cup of coffee I ever drank 
was “settled” with sooty egg shells that 
had been dropped on the old outdoor 
Dutch oven. I can smell that coffee yet, 
and mingled with the delicious aroma is 
that of sizzling bacon and delicately 
browning eggs. 

I hardly know which is better, an early 
morning breakfast out where the dog- 
woods furnish the background, or a late 





down to that long 
stretch of flat beach where the’ clams 
come up through the sand to get air? 
Deafness doesn’t interfere one bit with 
the fun of digging for the little shelled 
creatures, nor hamper, in the least, that 
wonderful appetite for the dainty bits. 

I think a speech-reading club would 
make an ideal fishing party, too. No loud 
talking to scare the fish away. Another 
argument in favor of lip-reading! 

Oh, there are dozens of things at which 
we deafened can play with as much or 
even more zest than our hearing friends. 
If you don’t happen to hear the music 
come floating to you over the water as 
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you paddle up stream or float lazily down, 
you can lie back in the cushions and 
watch the camp lights dance against the 
blackness of the shore, or the moon play 
hide and seek with the shifting clouds. 


We have a club member who is an ar- 
dent advocate of play for the deafened, 
and this is what he has to say about 
games in general and bridge in particular: 


You’ve uncorked one of my fads, so look out! 
I’m fond of bridge, and my friends call me a 
good bridge player. Also I firmly believe that 
deaf people need games more than hearing 
people, that the contest, the trying to beat 
someone, has a psychological effect that to a 
certain degree compensates for the loss that 
the effect of the human voice has on our emo- 
tional natures. You know when we are ab- 
sorbed in a game we are no longer deaf, but 
are fully on an equality with hearing people. 

Golf is another of my fads, but unfortunately 
golf is not within the reach of everyone, and 
of all only at certain seasons of the year, but 
everyone can take up bridge. 

I’m a great advocate of the deaf not passing 
up any amusement that comes within their 
reach, for I think there is a real medicinal 
value there that should not be foregone. Find 
the recreation that you like and follow it. I’m 
going to admit that I’m snubbed occasionally 
by more serious-minded people, but I remem- 
ber well the criticism of one of my college 
professors in regard to some rather long-faced 
students. He said: “Those fellows mistake 
seriousness for earnestness.” 


That’s fine, isn’t it? Better join or 
organize a bridge club this fall. Perhaps 
some of you are going to say, “Why not 
forget yourself in a good book?” True 
enough, reading is one of the greatest 
compensations of the deafened, but it can 
be carried to an extreme. Note what an- 
other man has to say about solitude 
(The italics are mine) : 


It is not wholly a deaf person’s disadvantage 
that many forms of amusement have slight 
attraction for him. Provided he can get the 
amount of recreation that is necessary for his 
health, it does not greatly matter where he 
finds it. Any kind of game or sport that takes 
him into society and keeps ‘him in sight of his 
fellows, and in touch with them even to a 
limited degree, is better than amusements that 
are solitary. If he plays solitaire, let him play 
it in company, in sight at least of other human 
creatures. There is a constant force that drives 
him to seclusion, but to be a recluse is unwhole- 
some. Seclusion tends to warp the spirit. A 
deaf man’s policy is to keep his spirit as straight 
and supple as he can, and not to let bodily in- 
firmity twist it out of shape. 
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Now there is something which brings 
on more talk! The author of the above 
has indicated that companionship will do 
much to prevent the spirit from becoming 
warped, but will companionship alone do 
it? How shall we exercise the spirit to 
keep it “straight and supple?” While 
some of you are entering this month’s 
contest I hope others will write and tell 
me what they consider the best way to 
keep a deafened person’s spirit strong 
and healthy. If a little out of repair, how 
should one set about to remedy it? It is 
something worth thinking over. 

oe ee, Oe 


The Washburn Friendly Fund amounts 
to $46.50, being augmented by the sale 
of conference badges and by donations 
from Harriet E. Emerson and Coralie 
Kenfield. Next month we hope to report 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS! That 
means one fifty-dollar check, or two 
twenty-five dollar ones, or five for ten 
dollars each. We’re not particular, but 
send ’em in! Make all checks or money 
orders payable to Josephine B. Timber- 


lake. 
* * * * x 


Now I have given you two topics for 
discussion. Let’s hear from everybody! 
Address 

THE FRIENDLY Lapy, 
1601 35th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





IF WINTER COMES! 


“What kind of coal do you wish, ma’am?” 

“Dear me, I am so inexperienced in such 
things. Are there several kinds?” 

“Oh, yes; we have egg coal, chestnut 
coal—.” 

“T think I'll take the egg coal. We have 
eggs oftener than we have chestnuts.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


WHY HE HESITATED 


“My dear sir, I am flattered by your stay- 
ing to hear the remainder of my story when 
all the other passengers ran away at the sound 
of the dinner bell,” said the ocean-going pest 
to his sole remaining listener. 

“What! Has the dinner bell rung?” asked 
the slightly deafened listener, as he hurried 
off to the dining-room. 

—Dartford Chronicle. 
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GRADED CLASS PRACTICE 
An Outstanding Feature of the Kinzie Method 


Atice N. TRASK 


HERE is hardly a teacher of lip- 

reading who does not prick up 

even dulled ears at the word 
“practice,” for each one of them real- 
izes as her school becomes an accom- 
plished fact how important to her success 
is the practice class. 

My first effort in this line was made 
during the Exposition in San Francisco. 
[ realized that my pupils greatly desired 
an opportunity for practice and that the 
lessons were not all that was necessary 
for their best progress. But how to go 
about it was a very difficult matter! 
There were pupils who were quick and 
others who were slow, and some in 
between the two, and therefore what was 
adapted to one was entirely unsuited 
to another. 

After considerable groping in the dark 
with nothing to guide me, | finally came 
to the conclusion that the preparation 
of material that was neither very hard 
nor yet very easy would be most satis- 
factory to the class as a whole. Of 
course, certain pupils who found lip- 
reading hard, or were just beginning 
lessons, understood very little and were 
accordingly very much discouraged. 

I think I may say that my classes were 
generally enjoyed, but I am quite sure 
my pupils did not realize the hours of 
work that had gone into them. 

When I first went to the Kinzie 
School, I expected to find inspiring class 
work, but more than that, what I saw 
there proved to be a complete revelation. 

I spent my mornings for many weeks 
in watching classes of endless variety, 
and was surprised to find that certain 
well-defined rules. were followed by the 
teachers; and that grouping the pupils 
in particular grades was accomplishing 
remarkable results. All the pupils in the 
school were obtaining practice exactly 
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adapted to their needs. The really slow 
pupil was reading lips as busily as the 
most advanced one in the school, and 
instead of feeling depressed and dis- 
couraged he was radiating accomplish- 
ment. 

The practical experience in the prep- 
aration of class material and the funda- 
mental principles which | have learned 
have removed all drudgery from the 
work. Practice classes come and prac- 
tice classes go, but ideas go on forever! 

The following are some devices which 
I have prepared and used with success. 

BEGINNERS 
SEEN FROM AN AEROPLANE 

1. I see far below me a farm. 

2. There is a house on the farm. 

3. The house has a red roof. 

4. There are fields around the house. 

5. Perhaps there are sheep in the 
fields. 

6. I am too far away to see the sheep. 

II. 
. I see far below me the sea. 
. I see a ship sailing on the sea. 
. The ship is sailing for the shore. 

4. The ship may be sailing for Palm 
Beach. 

5. Palm Beach is in the South. 

Ill. 

1. I see far below me some mountains. 

2. The mountains are very high. 

3. The mountain peaks are white with 
snow. 

4. At the foot of the mountains there 
is a valley. 

5. There are small farms in the valley. 

IV. 

1. I see far below me a waterfall. 

2. The waterfall is very high. 

3. It is the largest waterfall in the 
world. 

4. The waterfall is in the shape of a 
horse shoe. 
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5. The waterfall is called Niaara 
Falls. 

6. Have you ever been to Niagara 
Falls? 

V. 

1. I see far below me a city. 

2. The city is on a river. 

3. The city lies like a map before my 
eyes. 
4. Rows of houses line the streets. 
5. Some forty 
stories high. 

6. Here and there I see a church. 

VI. 

1. I see far below me a forest. 

2. Many trees in the forest are very 
high. ; 

3. I see a large bird fly out of a tree. 

4. Perhaps the bird is an eagle. 

5. In one place the forest is on fire. 


6. The smoke rises above the trees. 


high buildings are 


VII. 
1. I see far below me a bay. 
2. The bay is full of ships this 
morning. 


3. Ferry boats plow from shore to 
shore. 
4. Fishing boats are sailing back and 
forth. 
5. A large ship is sailing for the 
wharf. 
INTERMEDIATE 
WINGS 
Are They Alive, Mechanical or 
Mythical ? 
1. These wings are part of something 
that is alive. 
This creature has almost no friends. 
It has the body of an animal and 
wings without feathers. 
It flies in circles on summer evenings. 
It is never seen by daylight. 
What is this creature? A Bat. 
2. No one has ever seen these wings. 
Everyone in the world knows them. 
Sometimes they are soft and balmy. 
At other times they are cold and 
sharp. 
They can move very fast. 
They lay waste whole cities. 


~ 
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They care nothing for the rich or 
powerful. 
They come from the four corners of 
the earth. 
What are they? 
The Wings of the Wind. 


. These wings are very beautiful. 


They are snow white and very large. 

We have never seen them, but we 
hope to some time. 

They are a part of a beautiful woman 
in snow-white robes. 

Children believe this woman will 
guard them while they sleep. 

Who is she? 

An Angel. 


. These wings are very wonderful. 


They are one of the wonders of our 
age. 
They fly high up in the sky. 
They make a loud noise as they fly. 
They move very swiftly. 
They are very useful. 
They have flown around the world. 
They fly from New York to San 
Francisco in 30 hours. 
An Aeroplane. 


. These wings are very old. 


They are worn by a woman. 
Her head and feet are missing. 
She wears a beautiful flowing robe. 
She stands with outstretched wings. 
Once she stood on the prow of a ship. 
She was found in the beautiful coun- 
try of Greece. 

What do we call her? 

The Victory of Samothrace. 


. These wings are a part of a most 


beautiful creature. 

It is a rare and beautiful butterfly. 

It lives in faraway China. 

China is the home of butterflies and 
flowers. 

This rare butterfly has the name of 
a fruit. 

Its wings are pale green, silver and 
pink. 


What is it? The Cherry Jewel. 


. These wings belonged to a woman. 


She flew about the world doing harm. 
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11. 





Every one was afraid to look at her 
face. 

Her face was very beautiful. 

But one look at it would turn a man 
to stone. 

She had very strange hair. 

She had two sisters, but they were 
not so bad as she. 


What was her name? Medusa. 


. These wings are very small. 


They move so swiftly that we cannot 
see them. 

They are the wings of the smallest 
bird we have. 

This bird feeds on the juice of flow- 
ers. 

Its feathers are very beautiful. 

It has a patch of red on its throat. 

Its beak is almost as long as its wings. 

What is it? 

The Ruby-Throated Humming Bird. 
These wings are like a butterfly’s. 
They were part of a beautiful maiden. 
She fell in love with a charming boy. 
But she never saw him face to face. 
Of course she longed to see her lover. 
Finally she lost him because she was 

so curious. 

When she lost him she was very un- 
happy. 

She searched for him all over the 
world. 

Her search was rewarded at last. 

She represents Immortality. 

Who was she? Psyche. 

These wings are seen only on the 

sea. 

They fly above the waves. 

They are not really wings, but fins. 

These fins are very large. 

They are the fins of a very strange 

fish. 


We sometimes see these fish when. 


crossing the ocean. 

What are they? 
The Flying Fish, 

These wings are a beautiful shade 

of green. 
They are the shade of a green apple. 
They are the wings of a living in- 
‘sect. 


13. 


14, 
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These insects have very large eyes, 

They fly only in the evening in sum- 
mer. 

They call to each other. 

They never harm anyone. 

They have the name of a woman. 

We all love them. 


What are they? The Katydids, 


. The owners of these wings live in 


the woods. 
They have fur instead of feathers. 
Their fur is very valuable. 
They have four feet and a_ bushy 
tail. 
They live on nuts. 
They bury their nuts in a_ hollow 
tree for the winter. 
They fly from tree to tree. 
What are these wings? 
The Flying Squirrel. 
These wings are worn by the “little 
people.” 
They live in the woods. 
They are very fond of flowers. 
We never see them when the sun is 
shining. 
They appear only at night. 
They have a queen who is very beau- 
tiful. 
They are as happy as the night is 
long. 
They dance together by the light of 
the moon. 
They disappear when the cock crows. 
What are they? The Fairies. 
These wings are very small. 
They are furled under a hard shell. 
They belong to an insect. 
This insect flies on summer evenings. 
We like to see it flying about. 
It has a bright light like a torch. 
We see its light shine here and there 
in the dark. 
It is named for something that is 
hot and bright. 
What is this insect? 
The Firefly. 
» ADVANCED 
FRENCH WORDS AMERICANIZED 


. He is a connoisseur of the works of 


the Old Masters. 
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2. The cofé was brilliantly lighted with 
hundreds of small lamps. 

3. We had an excellent table d’hote 
luncheon at the tea room for fifty 
cents. 

4. The bride’s trousseau was ordered 
direct from one of the best Pari- 
sian shops. 

. She was my vis-d-vis at the table, 
crossing the ocean last June. 


or 


6. I would much rather have a limou- 
sine than a Ford car. 


-~2 


. The blanc mange was served with 
whipped cream and delicious 
strawberries. 

8. Her boudoir has been refurnished 

since her return from abroad. 

9. What is the difference between bouil- 

lion and consommeé ? 

10. She is the prettiest girl who has 

made her début this season. 
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11. I have been going to a great many 
débutantes’ teas this fall. 

12. Would you prefer a demi tasse or a 
large cup of coffee? 

13. We were obliged to make a long 
détour in order to avoid the bad 
roads. 

14. The élite of Philadelphia society call 
themselves “the 400.” 

15. The dénouement of the play was the 
most surprising and thrilling I 
ever saw. 

16. We are building a new garage for 
our limousine. 

1%. Their chef can make all kinds of de- 
licious French pastry. 

18. Our chauffeur always drives very 
carefully at night. 

19. Have you ever seen that old chateau 
in France? 

20. They had a charming tete-a-tete to- 
gether last evening. 





MORE AMMUNITION FOR THE DEAFENED 
AUTOIST 


N the Boston Globe of June 8, 1925, 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles Frank A. 
Goodwin supplies the deaf or deafened 

autoist with heavy ammunition for the 
fight for his rights in those rare com- 
munities where they are still questioned. 

Because Mr. Goodwin speaks from 

experience, and because that experience 
has been gained in a section of the 
country where traffic is congested, his 
words have weight. But better than 
that, it appears that the passing of this 
new traffic law “which will result in the 
saving of more lives than any other” is 
the result of careful observation of the 
deaf autoist’s manner of handling his 
car. 


We quote in part: 


“The best automobile law passed by the 
Legislature this year,” according to Registrar 
of Motor Vehicles Frank A. Goodwin, “and 
the law which will result in the saving of 





more lives than any other, is the law which 
now makes it unnecessary for an autoist to 
sound his horn or signal when arriving at an 
intersection of streets. 

“This may sound strange and unusual, but 
experience in this office indicates that it is 
true, and here is the reason: In all of our 
experience since the Registry of Motor Ve- 
hicles was established, there has never been 
an accident case on record in which a deaf 
man has figured. Deaf persons are good 
risks, and if a deaf person indicates that he 
can handle a car our inspectors do not hesi- 
tate to issue a license. 

“Our experience shows that a deaf person 
is extremely careful. A deaf man realizes 
his handicap and he makes up for it admira- 
bly by keeping his eyes on the road, slowing 
down at street intersections, and he never 
takes any unnecessary risks. He realizes that 
the other fellow may be sounding a signal, 
but he cannot be sure, so he takes the safest 
course and slows down. 


“The new law places everyone in the posi- 
tion of the deaf man. It is not necessary now 
to sound a signal, and when an autoist ar- 
rives at an intersection, he is not sure that an- 
other may not be arriving on his right or left.” 
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Picture of a Man Offering Advice 


- + + = - ByH. T. Webster 
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—From the New York World. 
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FOR THE PRACTICE CLASS 


Ottve E. Harris 


Y class this year seemed to be es- 
pecially fond of flowers, so I 
planned a game of hide and seek, 

with lip-reading the main object and a 
bouquet of flowers the reward. I gath- 
ered a large basketful of flowers from 
my own garden and made them up into 
good-sized bouquets. These were wrap- 
ped in white paper and hidden around 
the room before the pupils came. I told 
the class where to find the packages, and 
the first one to read the directions from 
my lips carried out instructions and re- 
ceived the bouquet. Before the game 
was over splendid lip-reading practice 
was gained and the pupils had a hilarious 
time. Everyone was delighted. 
+e 


From a motor magazine I have adapt- 
ed the following for practice: 
DEFINITIONS FROM A “DICTIONARY FOR 

MOTORISTS” 

Andante: Approaching Fifth and Broad- 
way. . 

Anecdote: “Yes, I get 25 miles per gal- 
lon right along.” 

Anguish: Your feelings when a flivver 
passes you on a hill. 

Automobile: Pedestrians’ chief 
ment of torture. 

Ancient: Anything before 1922. 

Accident: The principal topic of Monday 
newspapers. 

Air: (a) What the tires contain; (b) 
when heated above a certain tempera- 
ture it becomes the automobile sales- 
man’s discourse. 

Bug: Four wheels and a gas tank. 

Block: The shortest distance between 
two cops. 

Breaks: (2 kinds) Four-wheel and heart. 

Club: Automobile and sandwich are the 
most famous. 

Clutch: What your wife does to the seat 
when you take a curve. 


instru- 
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Crank: All other autoists but you. 

Corner: Where there’s a drug store and 
a stop signal. 

Gas: The unknown quantity. 

Home: Where’ you sleep. 

Hydrant: The reason why you don’t 
park in the one space left in the block. 

Hill: What every man’s car goes up on 
high. 

License: The marriage kind is. easiest to 
get. 

Lock: You put it on your automobile to 
keep thieves from driving off with it; 
they don’t, but you do. 

Map: The original cross-word puzzle. 

Noisy: Your neighbor’s machine, radio 
and children. 

Puncture: “And the saddest of all words 
is this.” 

Picnic: Early rising, bad roads, tire 
trouble, ham sandwiches, dust; a pleas- 
ant time was had by all. 

Park: Westlake, Lincoln and 
Here.” 

Satisfaction: Always guaranteed. 

Street: Where the city laborers take 
their daily exercise. 

Street-car: An electrically-operated nui- 
sance with barb-wire entanglements on 
each end. 

Safety Zone: The isle of lost souls. 

Speedometer: The cop’s is always wrong. 

Signal: What some drivers do when go- 
ing straight ahead. 

Spark: The first name of a famous 
horse. 

Station: Where they have gas, oil, water 
and good-looking boys. 

Ticket: The traffic officer’s punishment. 

Taxi: The flapper of motordom—fast, 
flashy and fluent. 

Windshield: The place provided on autos 
for stickers. 

Walk, walk? Let’s see. Oh, yes—chil- 

dren learn to walk, don’t they? 


“Don’t 
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HANDLING A WOMAN ELECTRICALLY 
When a woman is sulky and will not 


SDONE geist eens: ae a Exciter 
If she gets too excited............ Controller 
If she talks too long.............. Interrupter 
If her way of thinking is not 

2 Gasierae nanlameere emer oe Converter 


If she is willing to come half way, Meter 
If she will come all the way....Receiver 
If she wants to go further....Conductor 
If she would go still further..Dispatcher 
If she wants to be an 


SEMEN OE SAE Bese Transformer 
If you think she is picking your 

MIRE 6 cote ......Detector 
If she proves your fears are 

WINE ei ccicniws Compensator 
If she goes up in the air........ Condensor 
If she wants chocolates ................ Feeder 
If she sings inharmoniously........... Tuner 
If she is in the country........ Telegrapher 
If she is a poor cook.............. Discharger 
If her dress unhooks................ Connector 
If she eats too much.................... Reducer 
If her fingers and toes are cold....Heater 
If she gossips too much........... Regulator 
If she fumes and sputters......... Insulator 
If she becomes upset................... Reverser 

ie oe 


DOES IT PAY TO ADVERTISE? 

The following were written on slips 
for members of class to read: 

Advertising has made the Victrola dog 
famous. 

It has made the cash register a big 
brother to retailers all over the world. 

It has introduced the world to a sub- 
stitute for sole leather. 

It is displacing the truck horse with 
40-horsepower trucks. 

It has helped you to appreciate Stet- 
son hats, Walk-Over and Emerson shoes. 

It has made the hand-written letter an 
oddity in business. 

It has put Sozodent, Pebeco and Pep- 
sodent on your teeth. 

It has put Murine in your eyes, sold 
you Cuticura for pimples, Pears for the 
bath and Ivory for the tub. 

It has put Arrow collars around your 


neck and Ingersolls around your wrists. 
Go anywhere you want, do anything 
you wish, and advertising has had a 
hand in it—absolutely. 
Then some people say, “Does adver- 
tising pay?” 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
MINNEAPOLIS CONFERENCE 


The field secretary of the Federation 
has received many letters asking: “When 
will the proceedings of the Minneapolis 
Conference be ready?’ Unless there is 
some change in the present plans, the 
entire November number of the VoLtTa 
Review will be devoted to the proceed- 
ings. Last year the conference reports 
were published in September, but for 
many reasons it is impossible to get 
them out so early this year. Much work 
is involved in the handling of these re- 
ports. A reporter is always present at 
conferences of the Federation, and all 
of the little impromptu speeches, the 
valuable discussions, are recorded in 
hieroglyphics, which must be translated 
by a trained writer. After these reports 
are received at the Volta Bureau, copies 
are mailed to all who presented papers 
or took part in discussions, so that they 
may make corrections or revisions. The 
work is well under way and, barring un- 
foreseen complications, should be com- 
pleted in time for the November issue. 





AS OTHERS SEE US 


A friend who doesn’t save her bouquets for 
the funeral or the cemetery lot has written 
this to us: 


“I’ve just had a letter of thanks from the 
Charleston lady, and the Votta Review was 
certainly greatly appreciated and enjoyed. She 
said it had been more comfort to her than 
her Bible, though that might sound shocking 
coming from a one-time Bible class teacher!” 





DO NOT BE SURPRISED 


Do not be surprised if you fail to secure 
the Votta Review promptly when you change 
your address and forget to notify the mail 
clerk. 
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LITTLE THINGS 


Dear Editor: 

It seems to me that the most important 
things in my life have all come from 
some little actions that I have done, seem- 
ingly of no importance at the time. None 
of us who are deafened are shut out from 
this field of happiness, so I want to ask 
everyone who is blue to think of some little 
thing to do for the other fellow. I know 
that a reward will come back. 


When I was about seventeen years of 
age I lost my mother, who was my whole 
world. At first I simply could not adjust 
my life without her, until I “mothered” 
some little girls much younger than I. We 
were all just babies, for at my age then, 
girls were not grown as they are now. We 
called ourselves Sunbeams, and met once 
a week, and read our written records of the 
sunshine we had scattered I think we 
met in the barn; I know we sewed on a quilt 
for orphans. Just the other day, I heard 
of one of my little girls who had always 
stayed a Sunbeam and she attributed her 
happy disposition to the early days with me. 
If the lessons of being a Sunbeam can stay 
so long, don’t you think we who are older 
should see the value of smiles and happi- 
ness, and know that being happy is the 
greatest beautifier in the world? A _ smile 
is a little thing, but it can change the 
whole world for those we live and work 
with. 


The other day I was sitting on the street 
car with a sad-faced girl, who looked as if 
shé were in the last stages of consump- 
tion. A man came into the car, and she was 
a different person entirely, They shook 
hands, and I got up and moved so that he 
could have my seat, and they both thanked 
me, and were happy as long as I was on 
the car. I was alone and it really did not 
make one bit’ of difference to me where I 


‘sat; and it did me good too, to know that 


I had been a Sunbeam that time. 


I am not always a sunbeam, but often a 
thunder cloud. I am so deaf, and so many 
people will not talk with the idea of making 
me hear them, that I very often forget my 
good intentions; but when I fall by Being 
cross, I just have to try all the harder 
next time. 

In the eighteen years I have been deaf, 
I have had six friends who were always on 
the alert to see that I knew what was being 
said—-rather a small percentage, when you 
think of all the people I have known all 
that time—but the love I have for those 
friends is an undying one. 


In the office where I am the only deafened 
one, when the clerks all get up and go to 
the windows, some one will tell me if there 
is a fire, band, or circus, if I ask, but rarely 
am I told the news in a general way. I 
don’t see why, when they talk to each other. 
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Wouldn’t it be a very little thing to let me 
into the general news too? 

I am getting so now that I do not care, 
for hearing people hear too much very often, 
and when I hear gossip, scandal and un- 
truths, then I get all stirred up and say 
that it is too great an effort for me to hear 
anything, to listen to such ugly things. If 
I cannot get the beautiful things in life, 
then I am glad that I miss many of the 
ugly ones also. “As we think, so we are;” 
so my friends, let us try to be happy, think 
only beautiful throughts, and remember 
that little things of life are the most valu- 
able. 

If I can help any of you in any way, 
send me a personal letter in care of Volta, 
and I will try to let my lessons of the 
value of little things aid you also. I am 
considered very happy-looking now, but 
once, before I became deaf, I was picked 
out from an audience in college by a 
lecturer as the saddest-faced person he had 
ever seen. I wish I had his name now so 
I could send him my pkoto to see the 
change. It has been through God’s help 
that I have conquered many of my crosses, 
and may He give you the same strength 
to carry on. 

MAMIE TRAVILLA PHELPs. 


GIFT TO THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Through the generosity of Mr. A. C. Man- 
ning, Superintendent of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf, the Volta Bureau 
library has received a bound volume of “The 
Western Pennsylvanian.” Moreover, Mr. 
Manning states that bound volumes will here- 
after be sent each year. - 

The library endeavors to preserve and bind 
complete files of all publications issued by 
schools for the deaf, but occasionally a copy 
is lost and cannot be replaced. Hence the gift 
of bound volumes is especially valued. 





Word has been received at the Volta Bu- 
reau of the death of Miss Mary E. Bennett 
of Los Angeles, a successful teacher and a 
member of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
Miss Bennett was the founder of the Six- 
teenth Street School for the Deaf in Los 
Angeles and was superintendent of it until her 
death. 





Miss Mary McCowen, First Vice-president 
of the Association and Mr. Alvin E. Pope, 
Auditor, as well as Miss Timberlake, Super- 
intendent of the Volta Bureau, were present 
at the International Conference of Educators 
of the Deaf in London. About forty dele- 
gates from America were in attendance. 

An account of the Conference will be given 
in an early number of the Vorta Review. 








———— 
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SPEAKING OF REAL CALAMITIES 

At an English skating rink a man was down 
on his hands and knees in the middle of the 
floor apparently searching for something. 
Since the other skaters were in danger of 
falling over him, the floor manager made his 
way out to investigate. 

“Have you lost something?” he asked. 

“IT have lost a piece of toffee,” said the 
searcher, a little thickly. 

“Don’t bother about that,” laughed the man- 
ager. “Get up; you are interfering with the 
other skaters.” 

“T know, I know,” said the man, rather in- 
distinctly ; “but, you see, my teeth are in that 
toffee.” 


ANOTHER CALAMITY 

At such a time as this I stand 

Poised on the fence; I only wonder, 
“Now, should I dare to ask her hand 
At such a time as this?” I stand 
At man’s perplexing borderland. 

Some leap across, and some dive under 
At such a time as this. I stand 

Poised on the fence. I only wonder! 

—E. C. Davis. 

NotE—E. C. D. apparently submits this as 
an analysis of Jaf’s position. Comment is 
unnecessary, perhaps, except to remark: “They 
also serve who only stand and wait!” 


CONCERNING BACHELORS 

A bachelor in sending his weekly bundle to 
the laundry added a note: “Please darn socks 
and debit.” 

When the package came back the socks 
were found to be darned satisfactorily, but 
underneath the original note was written in 
pencil: “Sorry; but we found no debit in 
your parcel.” 

A SMILE 

A smile is like a ray of light, 
That follows through the day; 

Its sunbeam makes our pathway bright, 
And cheers us all the way. 

While man is making strife for man, 
And hearts are throbbing, too, 

A smile does more than either can— 
It helps the long day through. 

—Anon. 





VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 

















AUTUMN 
An oyster from Kalamazoo 
Confessed he was feeling quite blue, 
“For,” he said, “as a rule, 
When the weather turns cool, 
I invariably get in a stew!” 


ANENT A COAT OF ARMS 


A woman was anxious to join the Colonial 
Dames. She set inquiries on foot to find out 
whether she was eligible or not. <A friend 
meeting her some time afterwards inquired as 
to what progress had been made. 

“Splendid!” cried the woman, gleefully. “I 
am all right for the Colonial Dames. The 
genealogist I employed found out that I am a 
direct descendant of the very first man ever 
hanged in Massachusetts !” 


THESE WILD YOUNGSTERS! 


Grandpa in a motor car 
Pushed the lever back too far. 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
(Music by the G. A. R.). 


GETTING RID OF GERMS 


Daddy was confined to the house with in- 
fluenza, and mother was busy sterilizing the. 
dishes which had come from the sickroom 

“Why do you do that?” asked the little 
daughter of the house. 

“Because, dear,’ explained her mother, 
“daddy is sick. He has germs and the germs 
get an the dishes. So I boil the dishes to 
kill the germs and keep them away from the 
rest of us or we might get sick, too.” 

The little lady thought this over for a time. 

“But, mother,” she asked, finally, “why 
don’t you just boil daddy?” 


NATURE STUDY 


“Ves,” said the teacher, “we have several 
plants and flowers named with the prefix 
‘dog.’ Of course, the ‘dog-rose,’ and the ‘dog- 
violet’ are well known to you. And the ‘dog- 
wood.” Can anyone tell me others?” 

For some seconds the class remained dumb. 
Then a bright idea illuminated the face of 
an urchin and up went his hand. 

“Collie flowers, miss!” he cried. 
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D EAR Fellow Teachers: 


As our various organizations meet from time to time it is interesting to note 
the growing stress on certain problems. Increasingly the development of pro- 
fessional spirit among the teachers is assuming its proper place as a matter of 
paramount importance. Opinions as to the means of reaching the goal differ, but 
certainly when an educator of prominence in our work links together “better 
foundations, better pay and better working conditions”, the signs of the time are 
hopeful; for that is but another way of Saying that the teachers, the public and 
the school authorities must each make their appropriate contribution if we are to 
reach and maintain what can be considered a uniformly high standard in our 
schools. Whether the college-bred teacher with.a course of training in the 
methods of teaching the deaf will do better in the primary and intermediate grades 
than one having standard first-class normal training followed by that same special 
course in methods, seems open to discussion; but the encouraging thing is that 


these matters are being discussed ; beneficial results are sure to come. 


This was one of the vital features of the recent meeting of the Convention of 


American Instructors of the Deaf in Council Bluffs, Iowa. Another subject given 


unusual attention on the program was the matter of industrial training for our 
deaf girls. A distinctly advanced step was taken when emphasis fell upon the 
' different type of training needed by those girls whose personal tastes or mental 
status fit them for household duties, only, and those who may reasonably face 


their economic difficulty from another standpoint. 





Those of us who were fortunate enough to attend the convention found in it 
even more than the usual amount of new light and inspiration, and it is with much 
pleasure that we offer you this month an account of its proceedings that will 


extend its benefits to those who were unable to be present. 

















THE IOWA CONVENTION 


Mapison J. LEE 


JuNE 29-JuLy 4, 1925 


74 UT Where the West Begins,” at 
the Iowa School for the Deaf 
at Council: Bluffs, Iowa, the 

twenty-fourth meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf as- 
sembled on June 29. From east and west, 
from north and south, by train and by 
automobile, the superintendents, princi- 
pals and instructors, including quite a 
number of industrial departments, poured 
into Council Bluffs and were readily as- 
signed to comfortable rooms in the large 
administration building by the gracious 
officials of the Iowa School for the 
Deaf. Superintendent E. A. Gruver and 
his efficient school organization attended 
to the wants and needs of all the visitors 
and did everything possible to make 
them comfortable. An air of hospital- 
ity pervaded the whole school and noth- 
ing was left undone to add to the com- 
fort and convenience of the two hun- 
dred seventy members of the Conven- 
tion. 


OPENING SESSION 


At 8 o’clock in the evening of June 
29 the Convention was formally called 
to order in the large assembly hall of 
the Iowa School by Superintendent E. 
A. Gruver. After a few words of 
greeting and welcome, Mr. Gruver in- 
troduced Rev. Paul Calhoun of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Council Bluffs, 
who offered the invocation. Following 
the invocation, Mr. Gruver introduced 
the Hon. Clem Kimball, Lieutenant 
Governor of Iowa, who delivered the 
address of welcome. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Kimball said that he had been 
interested in the deaf a long time on 
account of a deaf uncle who was edu- 
cated at the Hartford School. He wel- 


comed the Convention to Iowa and to 
the State School for the Deaf because 
Iowa has always generously supported 
its school for the deaf since it was first 
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founded by the late Edmund Booth at 
Iowa City. The present splendidly 
equipped school plant at Council Bluffs 
was built up under the management of 
the iate Henry W. Rothert. “When Mr. 
Rothert died, the school authorities in- 
stituted a search for the best man they 
could find to take his place. This search 
led them east, and there they found Mr. 
E. A. Gruver. The authorities are satis- 
fied that they have now the very best 
man in the United States for superin- 
tendent of the Iowa School, and this 
school is considered by state officials as 
one of the best managed institutions in 
Iowa.” Therefore Lieutenant Governor 
Kimball extended with real pleasure the 
welcome of his state to so many visitors 
from the far corners of the country that 
it might “show off” its splendid school 
for the deaf as truly representative of 
the educational spirit of lowa. In clos- 
ing Lieutenant Governor Kimball com- 
plimented teachers of the deaf on the 
great work they are doing and unhesi- 
tatingly named teachers “the lighthouses 
of civilization.” 

Dr. N. F. Walker, venerable presi- 
dent of the Convention, responded to 
the address of welcome in a most pleas- 
ing manner, congratulating the State of 
Iowa on her forward educational pro- 
gram and thanking all those in author- 
ity for the courtesies extended our Con- 
vention. 

Dr. Walker introduced to the Con- 
vention Supt. Frank M. Driggs of the 
Utah School, who in turn introduced 
his brother, Prof. Howard R. Driggs of 
the New York University. Prof. Driggs 
gave a lecture on “America’s Greatest 
Trail.” With crayon Prof. Driggs 
sketched the trails over which the West- 
ern pioneers pushed forward to extend 
the limits of our country and realize 
their dreams of perfect liberty, He 
said: “It should be of great interest 
to ‘all attending this Convention that 
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practically all these trails lead through 
Council Bluffs. We should not lose 
sight of the fact that this country was 
first opened up and settled by great- 
hearted, open-souled men and women 
whose master passion was love of lib- 
erty. We must know and love the his- 
tory of our country. We must know 
and love the history of this great trail 
upon which we stand. We must know 
and love the motives which actuated 
the first hardy people to push westward, 
and we must make their ideal our own. 
The trail of the Western pioneers is our 
trail and as teachers it should be our 
sacred duty to preserve the stories of 
pioneer hardship and development.” 


LIVE LANGUAGE DEMONSTRATION 


On Tuesday morning at 9 o’clock 
Prof. Howard R. Driggs gave a class 
demonstration of “Live Language and 
How to Get It.” With a class of 
twenty-three hearing children, ranging 
from fourth to seventh grades, Prof. 
Driggs showed how he would make 
language alive. These children were 
recruited from the city schools of Coun- 
cil Bluffs and were seated on the plat- 
form of the assembly hall before the 
convention. In a very dramatic manner 
Prof. Driggs told the following story: 
“When I was a boy I went out to a 
canyon to chop some wood. I picked 
out a tree, intending to cut it down. 
There were some bushes near the base 
of the tree. It was necessary for me 
to clear away the bushes before I could 
cut the tree. I raised my ax to cut 
the bushes, but I stopped with my ax 
suspended in the air because I saw 
something.” He asked the question: 
“What do you think I saw?” The chil- 
dren by this time were thrilled with 
the story and all anxious to venture a 
guess as to what he had seen. By 
carefully leading the way, Prof. Driggs 
induced each child to tell some similar 
experience he or she had had. Then, 
together, Prof. Driggs and the children 
wrote his story on the blackboard, choos- 
ing their words to express the exact 
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facts of the story. This story was 
written to show how sentences and para- 
graphs should be formed. Then the 
children were given pencils, paper and 
lapboards and asked to write an ex- 
perience of their own. Some of the 
papers were excellent. 


In commenting on his demonstration, 
Prof. Driggs said that this was not a 
model lesson, for there was nothing cut 
and dried about it—he had never seen 
these children before. It was a demon- 
stration to show the fundamental prin- 
ciple of written English. Basically and 
fundamentally, the object of teaching 
English is to help the child to express 
himself, not someone else. The secret 
of success in teaching English is to 
impel and not compel children to express 
their thoughts. The demonstration 
worked up to the point where a com- 
posite composition was developed. The 
children glided from the oral to the 
written form. Prof. Driggs encouraged 
individual self-expression and as a re- 
sult he received twenty-three different 
compositions. Continuing his remarks, 
Prof. Driggs made the following preg- 
nant statements: 


“All children are different, so bring 
each child to his individual best. 

“We have been teaching children to 
imitate somebody else. 

“We try to make every child like every 
other child. 

“This is a criminal mistake. 

“A child must ‘B natural’ or ‘B fiat.’ 

“If you do not live your own life, 
you do not live at all. 

“Begin where the child lives. 

“Every flight begins from the ground, 
so let us help our children to express 
themselves.” 


Speaking an hour later on the subject, 
“Vitalizing English,” Prof. Driggs con- 
tinued his most interesting and instruc- 
tive discussion by stating that there are 
five things in one to do in teaching lan- 
guage. The five things may be repre- 
sented by the four fingers and the thumb 
and the one thing formed by the union 
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of these five may be represented by the 
fist. “Strike with the whole fist,” said 
Prof. Driggs. Beginning with the 
thumb as first in importance, Prof. 
Driggs outlined the five units of “fist 
power” in language teaching as follows: 
1. Gripping Sense or Life Touch. 

“Give stories of .the season or locality 
or home—something alive. 

“Lead out what the children have in 
them. 

“Except you become a little child you 
cannot lead a child into the kingdom of 
language or learning.” 

2. Sentence Building, Which Includes 
Punctuation. 

“Have one thing to say, and say it. 

“Say one thing at a time, and say it 
clearly.” 

3. Live Vocabulary. 

“Ability to choose the right word and 
get the electric expression. 

“Find the word that fits your thought.” 
4. Pronunciation; This Includes Spell- 

ing. 
5. Correct Uses. 


AURICULAR SECTION 


Tuesday afternoon the Auricular Sec- 
tion was presided over by Miss Jennie 
M. Henderson, Horace Mann School. 
Miss Henderson said that the object of 
auricular training is to send the child out 
of school as hard of hearing rather than 
deaf. The first speaker in this section 
was Mr. C. C. Bunch, Associate Pro- 
fessor in Research in Otology at the 
Iowa State University, who spoke on the 
subject, “Residual Hearing in Pupils of 
the Iowa School for the Deaf.” Mr. 
Bunch read an account of the tests he 
had made at the Iowa School, illustrat- 
ing this report with slides that showed 
the amount of residual hearing in the 
group of children he tested. He stated 
that further tests will be made to show 
how far auricular training may be suc- 
cessfully employed in instructing these 
children. Miss Gertrude Van Adestine 
of the Detroit Day School read a very 
interesting paper on “What Detroit is 
Doing for Her Deaf and Hard of Hear- 


ing Pupils.” Miss Van Adestine showed 
lantern slides of the new Detroit School 
for the Deaf and described in detail the 
arrangement of this modern building. 
She also explained the methods of find- 
ing and instructing those pupils in De- 
troit who because of partial or total 
deafness cannot be educated in the pub- 
lic schools. This new building exclu- 
sively for the deaf in Detroit, with its 
equipment, cost $425,000. 

Following Miss Van Adestine, Dr. 
Edwin L. LaCrosse explained “Auricu- 
lar Training at the Wright Oral School.” 
Dr. LaCrosse said the aim of auricular 
training at this school was three-fold— 
(1) to teach a hearing vocabulary, (2) 
to improve speech, (3) to increase ac- 
tivity in the psychic acoustic sense. He 
divided the children who have been test- 
ed into three classes. 

Class 1 includes all children with from 
40 per cent to 85 per cent of hearing. In 
instructing these children the object is 
to change the lazy listener into an eager 
listener. While giving instruction to a 
child in this class, do not allow him to 
repeat what the teacher says, but ask 
such questions that the child’s answers 
will enable you to determine whether the 
spoken question has been understood. 
Work with these children is usually very 
satisfactory. 

Class 2 includes those children with 
from 15 per cent to 40 per cent of 
hearing. This class requires the hardest 
and most patient work. The exercises 
should be chosen according to the needs 
and requirements of each pupil. Use all 
the vowels on the Wright Oral Chart. 
With children of this class work with 
the idea of correcting the speech—give 
a clear and auditory impression. 

Class 3 includes all children with less 
than 15 per cent of hearing. The re- 
sults accomplished with these children 
will not likely pay in state schools for 
the time and money expended. Dr. La- 
Crosse closed his excellent paper with 
the statement: “Lack of time is the 
greatest hindrance to the auricular 
method.” 
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Mr. John D. Wright followed Dr. 
LaCrosse with a few remarks in which 
he said he has preached and practiced 
auricular work for thirty years. He 
said: “The whole object is to get into 
communication in the normal way with 
the child.” 
RECEPTION 

Tuesday night at 8 o’clock Superin- 
tendent and Mrs. E. A. Gruver of the 
Iowa School entertained all the members 
of the Convention with a delightful re- 
ception in their parlors and the assem- 
bly hall. An orchestra furnished music 
and all who cared to do so enjoyed the 
dancing. Fruit punch and delicious re- 
freshments were served. 


LECTURE 


On Wednesday morning the Conven- 
tion was favored with a most enjoyable 
and helpful lecture delivered by Hon. 
L. C. Oberlies, chairman of the State 
Board of Control of Nebraska. Mr. 
Oberlies stated that he had never been 
a teacher, but from observation and ex- 
perience on the State Board he would 
like to mention some of the qualifications 
which he considered necessary for a suc- 
cessful teacher. This successful teacher 
should : 

1. Know and love human life. He 
cited Abraham Lincoln as an example 
and showed how he had accomplished 
great things in the face of bitter oppo- 
sition because of his thorough knowl- 
edge and deep love of human life. 

2. Know and love nature. He should 
observe and endeavor to understand the 
wonders of nature always present be- 
fore him. ‘ 

3. Know pedagogy, which is nothing 
more than using common sense. “Come, 
let us live with our children,” is the 
plea Mr. Oberlies made for all teachers 
who would accomplish most in school 
work. 

4. Know the text—understand the 
business at hand. 

5. Know books. 

6. Know pictures. 

7. Know music. 
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8. Know good architecture. 

9. Know landscape. 

10. Have a sense of humor. 

Mr. Oberlies made the following con- 
cise statements: 

“Humor is the grease that takes the 
squeak out of many a heavy wheel. Edu- 
cation is the art of team work. The 
scarcest thing in the world is an orig- 
inal idea. Pedagogy is the art of land- 
ing on your feet. Let us live with 
our children in a conversational com- 
radeship.” 

ORAL SECTION 

In the absence of Miss Enfield Joiner, 
the oral section on Wednesday afternoon 
was presided over by Miss Sophia AlI- 
corn of the Des Moines Day School. 
A paper on “Original Language in the 
Primary Grades” was read by Mrs. 
Myrtle L. Henderson of the Des Moines 
Day School. - Mrs. Henderson said: 
“The success of any adventure depends 
on the fidelity with which the aim is 
kept in view. Unless a pupil has learned, 
he has not been taught. By that stand- 
ard what are we doing in our schools? 

“It is a good idea for the teacher of 
a class to take stock of the pupils’ as- 
sets and liabilities once in a while by 
test and by listing errors. 

“Have a corrective language period 
every day. 

“Concentrate on one error to be cor- 
rected each day. 

“Make out sets of drills in different 
subjects. 

“The project method has for some 
time been the approved method—it is 
the natural method. It holds vital in- 
terest which leads to learning. 

“Make nature study blue prints. 

“Make a geography book with pasted 
pictures. 

“Make a corn book. 

“Make a pig book. 

“Build a real farm project. 

“Build a real house. 

“Have live arithmetic on the above 
projects. 

“Go out of the school room once a 
week and do something. 




















“Visit places and get knowledge of 
material, labor and the necessity of la- 
bor.” 

Miss Mabel K. Jones was unable to 
attend the Convention, so her paper on 
“The Use of Pictures in Teaching Lan- 
guage” was read by Miss Sophia Alcorn. 
Miss Jones said in her paper: “We are 
living in an age of pictures and by capi- 
talizing them we can do great work in 
our schools. Make a picture dictionary 
in loose-leaf form so that new pictures 
may be added as they are taught. Re- 
fer the children repeatedly to this book 
and it will lead to the use of the dic- 
tionary. In the first year there is need 
of many pictures of common objects. 
In the second year have pictures of col- 
or, as a brown. shoe, a red dress, etc. 
In the third year have a set of pic- 
tures on the verb to have. Stress the 
importance of different group pictures 
on the charts. In the fourth year make 
an illustrated composition book on such 
subjects as ‘A Tornado,’ ‘Babe Ruth,’ 
‘The Statue of Liberty.’ Some of these 
compositions should be class exercises 
and some of them should be individual 
work.” 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


Mr. John D. Wright, who has visited 
one hundred and three schools for the 
deaf in different parts of the world, 
gave a very interesting account of his 
observations in some of the foreign 
schools. He made no comparisons, but 
said that the degree of education at- 
tained and the final preparation for life 
is greater in the United States than in 
other countries. He said that schools 
for the deaf are like eggs. There are 
good schools, there are bad schools and 
there are just schools. The results ac- 
complished depend on the personality of 
the teachers. He said that the most 
broadly important innovations which he 
met in his travels were public day 
schools for partially deaf pupils. Edu- 
cators in England pay more attention 
to hard of hearing pupils in the public 
schools and they also have schools for 
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feeble-minded deaf children. In one 
school which Mr. Wright visited the 
plan of a school journey for two weeks 
was used for language work. A set of 
books about this trip proved to be very 
valuable. 

He found no school standardization 
over the world. He advised a universal 
standard and then for this standard to 
be raised. This standard must begin 
with the requirements of teachers—they 
must have better foundations, better pay 
and better working conditions. An or- 
ganization composed of representatives 
of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf, the Society of Pro- 
gressive Oral Advocates and the Associ- 
ation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf should be authorized to hold 
examinations for and issue certificates 
to teachers. Teachers holding these cer- 
tificates should receive higher pay, which 
would be an incentive for them to pass 
the examinations. Standardize the teach- 
ers and then standardize the curriculum. 

SIGHTSEEING TOUR 

After an early supper Wednesday eve- 
ning the Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions’ 
Clubs of Council Bluffs took all the 
members of the Convention on a most 
enjoyable automobile tour of Council 
Bluffs and nearby points of interest. 
This tour was one of the most pleasant 
entertainment features of the week. 


RECEPTION 
After returning from our sightseeing 
tour the Midwest Chapter of the Gallau- 
det College Alumni Association gave a 
reception to all Gallaudet alumni on the 
campus of the Iowa School. This re- 
ception was largely attended owing to 
the fact that. there were many deaf 
teachers present at the Convention. 
Every one enjoyed living over “those 

good old college days.” 

PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 
Thursday morning Dr. N. F. Walker, 
president of the Convention, gave his 
address, in which he expressed his deep 
appreciation of the great honor that had 
been conferred on him at the last meet- 
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ing of the Convention in Belleville where 
he was elected president. He said the 
present enrollment in our schools shows 
a four per cent increase. The number of 
instructors has increased four per cent. 
The amount of money available for 
maintenance has also increased four per 
cent and the value of buildings and 
equipment has increased ten per cent in 
the last two years. We are engaged in 
a work of great importance as shown by 
these figures, but gauged by educational 
standards we see still greater advance. 
There are movements to indicate great 
things. First the amalgamation of all 
those interested in educating the deaf is 
being discussed frequently. We would 
like to see a liberal union of all our 
forces—an organic union with liberal ad- 
justment of methods. The scientific 
world will gladly come to our aid if we 
will present our problems. In the second 
place the generous aid of ‘the National 
Research Council in making a survey of 
our schools should ultimately accomplish 
far reaching results. A careful study of 
the report of the Survey should bring 
us closer together and give us a stan- 
dard of a “one hundred per cent school”. 
By this standard we should measure and 
adjust our separate schools. The college 
at Washington should be converted into 
a university capable of serving seven 
hundred and fifty boys and girls, thereby 
offering higher literary and vocational 
education to a larger number of our 
deaf children. We are glad to know the 
deaf are winning in their rights and the 
public no longer stamps them as inferior. 
We hope that all our schools will demand 
well educated and well trained teachers 
in both oral and manual departments. 


Dr. Walker attributed the success of 
the Convention at Council Bluffs largely 
to the Program Committee and the Vice 
President who so willingly gave their 
time and labor. 





Following Dr. Walker’s address three 
members of the Iowa State Board of 
Education made short addresses. 

Mr. W. H. Gemmill, secretary of the 


Board, spoke briefly about the Iowa 
Board of Control and the transfer of the 
Iowa School for the Deaf to the super- 
vision of the Board of Education. 

Miss Anna B. Lawther, member of 
the Board, said that she had visited sev- 
eral eastern schools and found that more 
thought is now given to the education of 
the’ deaf than to sympathy for them. 
She said that our schools have improved 
and education must be free to the deaf. 
In closing she welcomed the Convention 
to Iowa and the Iowa School of which 
the state is very proud. 

Mrs. Pauline L. Devitt, member of the 
Board, said that Iowa is awake to the 
demands and needs of good education. 
“The people of Iowa may wear last 
year’s clothes, but they. read this year’s 
books and execute next year’s program 
of education,” said Mrs. Devitt. She 
praised highly the’ management of the 
Iowa School for the Deaf and closed by 
saying that in Supt. E. A. Gruver, Iowa 
has a peer to any superintendent in the 
United States. 

INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 

Thursday afternoon the industrial sec- 
tion presided over by Mr. J. L. Johnson, 
New Jersey School, proved to be the 
most exciting and one of the most in- 
teresting meetings of the Convention. 
The meeting was in the nature of round 
table discussions. Papers were read by 
Mr. Arthur P. Buchanan, principal of 
the Texas School on “The Organization 
and Supervision of the Industrial De- 
partment”; Miss Mary Griffin of the 
Colorado School on “Industrial Work 
for Girls’; Mrs. Margaret W. Elstad, 
Gallaudet College, on “Homemaking as 
a Vital Part of Industrial Training. for 
Girls”; Mr. H. J. Menzemer, President 
of the Montana School, on “Should the 
School or the Shop Teach Shop Lan- 
guage ?”; Dr. William C. Caldwell, Prin- 
cipal of the California School, on “Auto- 
mobile Repairing as a Profitable Trade 
for the Deaf”; and Dr. J. S. Long, Prin- 
cipal of the Iowa School, on the subject 
of “Bookbinding a Practical and Profit- 
able Trade for the Deaf.” 
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Mr. Buchanan said that supervisory 
instructors and properly equipped build- 
ings for both boys and girls should be 
provided and that shop language and 
shop arithmetic should be systematically 
and consistently taught the first three 
years of the manual training course. 

Miss Griffin said that the most impor- 
tant aims of deaf education are lan- 
guage and character building, but a close 
second to these is industrial training. 
She made a plea for more thorough and 
extensive training for our girls and 
listed as some of the trades to be offered 
them: interior decorating, poultry rais- 
ing, dress making and designing, millin- 
ery, photography, bookkeeping, type- 
writing, home nursing. For those in our 
schools of lower mental average Miss 
Griffin suggested house work, house 
keeping, cooking, sewing, washing, iron- 
ing, planing and serving meals. “Fit 
each girk to do something definite,” said 
Miss Griffin. 

Mrs. Elstad said that we are all de- 
signers and should give our children 
some training in the planning and man- 
agement of homes. With younger chil- 
dren make scrap books in colors to show 
the proper designs and arrangements in 
a home. Visit stores and study designs. 
Teach children what to buy. Plan a 
three year clothing budget. Use a 
dress project. Plan and execute meals 
on a limited income. Plan and prepare 
food for children and invalids. Organ- 
ize clubs in home making, bed making, 
dusting, etc. 

Mr. Menzemer urged a_ methodical 
coordination of the literary and indus- 
trial departments and suggested that the 
classroom teachers and shop teachers 
confer together and work out courses 
whereby the language and arithmetic of 
the trades will be given their proper at- 
tention. His remarks precipitated a hot 
debate as to who is responsible for shop 
language, the shop teacher or the literary 
teacher. This discussion ended by every 
one seeming to agree that it is of vital 
importance for shop instructors to use 


shop language, not signs, all the time 
and that all persons connected with our 
educational institutions lend a hand to 
enable our boys and girls to know what 
they are doing and why they are doing 
it. 

Dr. Caldwell suggested several plans 
for installing a course in auto-repairing 
in our schools, but said that he had seen 
none of these suggestions tried and there- 
fore could make no definite recommenda- 
tions. 

Dr. Long outlined briefly and clearly 
the steps to be taken in establishing 
book-binding training in our schools. He 
listed the equipment and its cost as well 
as the wages now earned by good book 
binders.. In his opinion Dr. Long said 
book-binding is a satisfactory and prof- 
itable trade for the deaf and all schools 
would do well to install courses in it. 

MEETING OF THE “L. P. F.” 

At the supper hour the members of 
the “L. P. F.” with all superintendents 
as invited guests held a very enjoyable 
meeting. From the sounds that leaked 
through the screens every one had a gay, 


good time. 
LECTURE. 


Thursday night Rev. J. R. Perkins of 
the Congregational Church of Council 
Bluffs gave an interesting and compre- 
hensive lecture on “Heredity and En- 
vironment”. Dr. Perkins said that man 
today is no smarter than he was 40,000 
years ago. At that time men invented 
many things which show brain capacity 
equal to or greater than that of modern 
man. The factor of heredity is greater 
than environment in the evolution of the 
race. The following are some of the 
very interesting statements Rev. Mr. Per- 
kins gave in his lecture: 

“Convicts are victims of biological ac- 
cidents. 

“The criminal population has doubled 
in the last five years. 

“Something must be done. 

“Men spend a life time producing 
blue ribbon pigs and cows but no serious 
thought has been given to bringing blue 
ribbon children into the world. 
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“Ninety per cent of the criminals are 
such because of psychopathic taint.” 

Three things should be done and can 
be done: 

1. Establish pre-crime laboratories in 
every city before this psychopathic taint 
explores into crime. 

2. Maintain post crime clinics after 
the crime has been committed and rigidly 
regulate the future life of criminals. 

3. Create a desire on the part of good 
blooded people to increase their families 
and thus counterbalance the rapid growth 
of the criminal and pauper classes. At 
present the good blooded families average 
two and one tenth children while the 
families of criminals and paupers aver- 
age seven. 

These may be new ideas and “Ideas 
make people sleepy”, but it is time for 
the American people to wake up to face 
facts as they are today. 

CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
PRINCIPALS. 

Friday morning the superintendents 
and principals met in conference, with 
Dr. Augustus Rogers of the Kentucky 
School presiding. 

Revision of the Table of Statistics in 
the Annals was discussed and the matter 
of suggested changes was referred to 
Mr. Fusfeld. 

Mr. Frank Driggs endorsed the idea 
of summer training schools for teachers 
and offered the suggestion that a summer 
training school be established in connec- 
tion with the next Convention. Dr. J. 
W. Jones of the Ohio School, Mr. Frank 
Driggs of the Utah School and Mr. J. 
W. Blattner of the Oklahoma School 
were appointed a committee with final 
power to act in establishing a summer 
training school for teachers of the deaf 
both oral and manual in Columbus, 
Ohio, immediately before the meeting of 
the next Convention. 

Dr. J. W. Jones of the Ohio School 
invited the Convention to meet in his 
state at his school in 1927. Every one 
voted to accept his cordial invitation and, 
as Dr. Jones said, give him another 
chance at entertaining the Convention. 





ADDRESS AND CONCERT. 

Dr. George Mogridge, superintendent 
of the Iowa School for the Feeble- 
minded, brought his school orchestra to 
Council Bluffs to give a demonstration 
of what can be done in a musical way 
with the unfortunate members of so- 
ciety who must be confined in his school. 
The musical entertainment was splendid. 
Dr. Mogridge in his address outlined 
briefly the history of the education of 
feeble-minded children. 

ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS. 

Friday afternoon three meetings were 
in session at the same time in different 
parts of the building. In the assembly 
hall a round table discussion was opened 
regarding “Teachers, Contracts, Meas- 
urements, etc.” Mr. O. C. Smith of the 
Illinois School, who was on the program 
as one of the leaders of this discussion 
was unable to be present on account of 
illness in his family. Supt. I. B. Gil- 
bert of the Michigan School read a very 
interesting paper on the above subject. 
He urged higher educational standards 
for our teachers and suggested that we 
work towards the aim of accepting only 
college graduates in the normal training 
classes for teachers of the deaf. 

At the same hour Miss Mabel E. Adams 
of the Horace Mann School presided over 
a meeting of the Council of Day School 
Teachers. 

“Physical Education, Athletics, Sports 
and Games” was the subject discussed 
at the third meeting in session at the 
same hour. In the absence of Mr. Fred 
Moore of the New Jersey School, Dr. 
J. S. Long presided over this meeting. 
Representatives of the various schools 
were asked to explain how their athletic | 
activities were financed, whether the 
director is paid a special salary to give 
physical instruction and whether the 
girls receive their rightful share of ath- 
letic development. By this exchange of 
“Athletic ways and means” every one 
present received helpful suggestions. 

RECEPTION IN NEBRASKA. 

On Friday evening immediately after 

supper the members of the Convention 
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“trolleyed” through Council Bluffs, 
across the Missouri River and through 
Omaha on a chartered street car to the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf to attend 
the delightful reception of Supt. and 
Mrs. Frank W. Booth. The buildings 
of the school were open for inspection 
and a tour around the school «grounds 
was made before dark. It was a rare 
treat for those attending the Convention 
to have the opportunity of seeing two 
school plants at one convention. Every 
one enjoyed to the fullest the genuine 
hospitality of Supt. and Mrs. Booth. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


On Saturday morning the closing 
meeting of the Convention was called 
to order in the assembly hall. Quite a 
number of members had already left on 
vacation tours or homeward trips but 
the “faithful few” entered eagerly into 
the business meeting. Prof. I. S. Fus- 
feld explained in his paper the “Purpose 
and Extent of the Survey of Schools 
for the Deaf”. Prof. Fusfeld gave the 
reasons for the Survey but could not at 
such an early date state any results of 
the Survey Committee. 

The reports of all the committees were 
handed in. 

Resolutions lamenting the deaths of 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Dr. J. R. Dobyns 
and Dr. J. N. Tate, all of whom have 
passed away since the meeting in Belle- 
ville, were offered and recorded in the 
minutes of the Convention. Such men 
as these are the guiding spirits of 
every right cause and their loss to the 
profession is a universal one. 

Dr. J. W. Jones of the Ohio School 
was unanimously elected president of the 
next Convention with Mr. Frank M. 
Driggs of the Utah School as_ vice- 
president. Mr. Ignatius Bjorlee of the 
Maryland School was re-elected secre- 
tary and Dr. J. S. Long of the Iowa 
School was re-elected treasurer. 

Dr. William A. Caldwell of the Cali- 
fornia School, Mr. Frank W. Booth of 
the Nebraska School and* Mr. E. A. 
Gruver of the Iowa School were elected 


executive committee for the coming two 
years. 

The following standing committees 
were elected: 

Art Section—Henry E. Bruns, Min- 
nesota School. 

Auricular Section—Dr. Edwin L. La- 
Crosse, Wright Oral School. 

Oral Section—Miss Gertrude Van 
Adestine, Detroit Day School. 

Normal Section—Dr. A. H. Walker, 
Florida School. 

Kindergarten Section—Mrs. Fayetta 
P. Fox, New York Institution. 

Industrial Section—Mr. Tom L. An- 
derson, Iowa School. 

Eastern Local Section—Mr. Alvin E. 
Pope, New Jersey School. 

Southern Local Section—Mr. F. H. 
Manning, Alabama School. 

Western Local Section—Mr. H. J. 
Menzemer, Montana School. 

“The Aims of Gallaudet College” was 
the subject of a paper read by Dr. 
Charles R. Ely. Dr. Ely said that it 
was the purpose of those in authority 
now at the college to continue along the 
lines set by its founders whose aims were 
to give the deaf an opportunity to con- 
tinue their studies, to work in harmony 
with the schools for the deaf and to en- 
courage higher education of the deaf 
for which reason a preparatory class 
was added to the college course. 


The college is now offering a course in 
Bacteriology to a limited class and the 
facilities of the printing department 
have been increased. 

A speech-reading club has been or- 
ganized by Miss Grace D. Coleman. 

The final aim of the college is to 
teach her students how to live. 

So far in this report no mention has 
been made of the industrial display or 
the class room demonstrations which 
were conducted for two hours each 
morning during the Convention. The 
industrial display was highly compli- 
mented by all who saw it and the finished 
products on display showed the various 
lines of trades followed in the different 
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schools as well as the thoroughness of 
the work. 

The class room demonstrations in 
Primary Hall and the school building 
conducted so admirably by teachers 
from the Iowa and Nebraska Schools 
were, according to the general opinion 
of all who saw them, the most practical 
and real helps of the whole week’s con- 
vention. Time will not permit a de- 
tailed account of each demonstration, 
but this report would not be accurate or 
complete if the demonstrations were not 
listed and all possible praise given to 
those teachers who so ably conducted 
them. Each demonstration was an up- 
to-date, condensed, practical course in 
modern methods and no teacher could 
afford to lose such a wonderful oppor- 
tunity of seeing real experts in their 
separate lines demonstrate by actual 
teaching how to teach. It was the 
opinion of all who attended those won- 
derful class room exercises that more 
and more attention should be paid to 
demonstrations of this kind at our con- 
ventions. 


THE DEMONSTRATIONS 


“Sense Training,” Miss Adalia Skin- 
ner, lowa School. 

“Ask - Say - Tell,” Mrs. Margaret 
Smith, Colorado School. 

“Language in Arithmetic,” Mrs. E. 
F. Long, Iowa School. 

“Kindergarten and Primary Arith- 
metic,” Mr. F. W. Booth, Nebraska 
School. 

“Primary Language,” Miss Dorothy 
Ziebach, Iowa School. 

“Advanced Geography,” 
Wendell, Iowa School. 

“Moving Pictures in Language,” Mr. 
Tom Anderson, Iowa School. 

“Rhythm,” Miss Augusta Haaser, Ne- 
braska School. 

“Dramatizing Stories,” Miss Anna R. 
Egan, Iowa School. 

“Manual Language,” Mrs. Ota Blank- 
enship, Nebraska School. 

“Intermediate Arithmetic,” Mr. F. W. 
Booth, Nebraska School. 


Miss Lila I. 
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“Intermediate History,” Miss Mamie 


Cool, Iowa School. 


“Beginner’s Letter Writing,’ Miss 
Anna Hallman, Iowa School. 

“Advanced Arithmetic,” Mr. F. W. 
Booth, Nebraska School. 

“Objective Algebra,’ Mr. F. W. 


Booth, Nebraska School. 

Too much praise cannot be given 
those who had charge of the lowa Con- 
vention for their untiring efforts in 
making that Convention one of the high- 
lights in the history of deaf education. 
Many deaf teachers were in attendance 
and it was an inspiration to all to see 
them enter’ so heartily into every part of 
the program. 

Let us all meet in Ohio in 1927 and 
show by our presence our loyalty and 
keen interest in the great cause we 
serve. 





FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL 


This institution serves a most important 
purpose in the social economy o fthe state. 
The child stricken with deafness in early 
cation, can have no word language. He is 
in fancy, or so born, developing without edu- 
handicapped in a peculiar and absolute degree. 
Education by highly specialized methods is his 
only hope, his one salvation. With it he can 
in great measure overcome his handicap. He 
can become an_ independent self-respecting 
citizen. He can enter into the great heritage 
of common human knowledge, which is the 
most priceless possession of the race. 
pendent in the bondage of an ignorance more 

But without such education he is a de- 
profound and complete than any other known 
diseased and paralyzed beyond the possibility 
to human beings, where the mind itself is not 
of normal function—Biennial Report Missouri 
School. 

One of the most important factors of an 
institutional school is having teachers of 
preparation and efficiency as well as general 
and special education on the faculty; it being 
especially true in a boarding school similar 
to ours where children spend eight months 
of the year away from their parents. Deaf 
children are wholly dependent upon their 
teachers for an understanding of the prob- 
lems of life—Arkansas Optic. 





PROVING THAT ANYTHING CAN 
HAPPEN! 
Little Willie had a gun; 
Pulled the trigger just for fun; 
No one“chanced to be in range. 
(This sounds very, very strange.) 
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AN ORANGE. 
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